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N “The Review of the Week,” an English society and 
conservative weekly published in London, is an edi- 
torial entitled “The Passing of Parliaments” which is 
significant and prophetic. It is the last place where 
one would expect serious criticism of a legislative body 
such as is coming up in many more thoughtful publica- 
tions. It shows the feeling, almost of despair, with 
which our English cousins are regarding representa- 
tive bodies and the principle of representation. I quote 
part of this article condensed as the text of a descrip- 
tion of the English House of Commons and the French 

Chamber of Deputies, both of which I had the pleasure of visiting 

recently. 

“The essentials of representation of the people have vanished. 
Parliament is destroying its soul, the soul of the nation, though 
without interfering, during the present stage of its existence, with 
its apparent well-being. ‘The decay may never be detected till the 
nation is in its agony. Since 1832, the English people have been 
subject to the illusion that legislation is an end in itself. The vital 
functions of constructive criticism, of financial control, of states- 
manlike foresight, have disappeared from Parliament. 

One June 19th, 1900, the House of Commons voted away over 
$200,000,000 in four hours and forty minutes. The daily papers 
reported that the discussion was of languid character. The terrace 
was unusually full. Strawberries and cream were dispensed by 
honorable members to large numbers of gaily dressed ladies, who 
crowded the terrace. A sum of $40,000,000 was voted in twenty- 
seven minutes for munitions of war without a single question, 
although munitions of war were being secretly bought in Germany 
and shipped to South Africa through Trieste and Gibraltar, the 
ship’s cargo being described on a bogus manifesto as ‘cheeses, hams 
and butter.’ 

These episodes are what we mean by the decay of the House 
of Commons. Parliamentary institutions in England are pru- 
trescent. 

Abroad, the process of deterioration is in full force. In the 
memorable letter written by Col. Stoffel, the French military attache 
at Berlin, to Napoleon III, before the Franco-German war, he de- 
scribes the French Chamber of Deputies of that day as follows: “A 
majority formed almost entirely of mediocrities, of men without 
character. without ideals and without any of the characteristics 
which make an administrator; an opposition in which ambitious and 
conceited lawyers prevail who make patriotism to consist of hateful 
recrimination or of malice, who hide their inefficiency and_ their 
impotence under flowery rhetoric, who simulate anxiety for their 
country’s interests ,and who, to gain a fictitious popularity, wrangle 
|| with the government over a single private soldier or a sou. They 


are skilled as tonguesters, but of small courage and feeble strength, 
more ready to speak than to fight.” 

Might this not be written both of the French Chamber today 
|| and of the House of Commons ? 

If we pass eastward to Germany, is not the reason of the 
inefficiency of the German nation derived from the fact that the 
wranglers of the Reichstag have been ignored ‘by the Kaiser, that 
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where, as in the case of the German navy, he has been opposed by 
the representatives of the people, he has quietly pursued his way, 
and not only gained his ends, but has been supported by the main 
body of the people over the heads of their representatives ? 

In the Austrian Legislature, which is a jumble of creeds and 
races, parliamentary government has been reduced to the level of 
opera bouffe. The personality of the Emperor Francis Joseph is the 
one tie between the congeries of races that meet to wrangle and to 
fight in the Austrian Herrenhaus. The delegations annually sum- 
moned by the Emperor at Vienna or Budapest are the scenes of dis- 
order and scandal notorious throughout Europe. 

In the United States, the corruption of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the ignorance and blatant. vulgarity of the Senate. are 
common knowledge. 

Look where you will, parliamentary government is not only 
decadent but dead. The best men of all nations refuse to have any- 
thing to do with it, and in England no less than elsewhere, rhetori- 
cians, talkers, boodlers, fine gentlemen, pococurante philosophers 
and Circe’s route of led-captains agape for honors or personal ends, 
are the people who man the legislatures. 

The main function of our Parliament is no longer to control 
finance, to check administration, or to govern. The insolence of 
ministers is reflected by their demeanor on the Treasury bench. 
They publicly exhibit their contempt for the few earnest men who 
still hold their position in Parliament as a trust from the people. 
Ministers live with their ear to the ground. They are on the watch 
for the mood of a feverish democracy : to soothe it with new experi- 
ments; to realize incongruous advantages: to protect the personal 
interests that over-ride the public welfare. “The consequence is the 
contempt with which British statesmen—save the: mark !—are re- 
garded in our colonies and by every civilized country in the world.” 

The English House of Commons is the product of ages of evo- 


lution. It is distinctly Anglo-Saxon in its housing. methods, tone 
and general character. The French Chamber of Deputies onlv 
dates back a quarter of a century to the founding of the present 


Republique Francaise, but in its genius it is as distinctively Fiaieh 
and Gallic as the House of Commons is English and Anglo-Saxon. 

In both countries, the upper houses, the House of Lords and 
the French Senate, are completely secondary in popular interest and 
in decisiveness for legislation. The upper houses may influence 
thev do not decide it. They are very proper, a trifle 
somnolent and slow, and either lack the strong characters and firm 
convictions so plentiful in both lower houses, or else they 
these characters and convictions into such a sleep that their activity 
does not attract attention. In this respect they radically differ from 
our Congress, where the Senate is as powerful and often more heard 
about than the House of Representatives. 

The House of Commons meets in what is nominally a palace 
of the King. When he attends, Parliament cannot control its own 
regulations. Thus, when Edward VIT opened Parliament in full 
state, the hereditary Earl Marshal, a roval officer, made all the 
arrangements. When the King commanded his faithful Commons 
to attend him in the House of Lords, the Speaker gathered his 
dignified robes of office up around his undignified legs and. scuttled 
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hastily at the head of a well-dressed mob of over six hundred so- 
called gentlemen, along a narrow passage to a place capable of hold- 
ing less than a hundred. ‘Toes were trod on, heads jammed and 
bodies bruised in this mad, scandalous scramble, and five-sixths of 
the faithful Commons were unable to enter the presence of their 
King. The labor members did not even try to get in. It was ludi- 
crous, undignified, scandalous. But it always had been, and that 
fact seemed to prevent anyone from thinking that the body which 
makes the laws for a mighty empire on which the sun never sets, 
ought to be able to control the hall it meets in. Such a contretemps 
would never happen to the French; they are too logical and would 
not be hound to a foolish course by precedent. 

Iiverything around Parliament seems to be tangled up in a 
snarl of precedents, rules and regulations, with a great over-supply 
of officials to enforce them. In entering you push past an officer 
at the door, who regards you with suspicion, and pass through a 
magnificent hall to a splendid octagonal lobby without any seats in 
it. Halls lead out and have seats in them, but a policeman tells you 
visitors are not allowed to sit down on them. Policemen are every- 
where, and they act as if they were the chief ornaments of the build- 
ing. The head policeman finally consents to take your card to the 
member you wish to see. You wait, standing. Your friend comes 
and he takes you into a side hall, where you can sit down, but you 
are watched enviously by the outsiders. ‘The member takes us into 
the inner lobby, but is stopped on the threshold and told he must 
get a permit for the lady. He leaves my wife outside and goes for 
a permit. ‘This lobby also has no seats. I stroll across it as I see 
others doing. One of the multitudinous policemen taps me on the 
shoulde and points to a quarter of the tessalated pavement: “Will 
you please stand on that quarter; it is reserved for visitors.” I 
stand there. .\nother policeman edges near and asks if I would 
like the order of the day. IT do, and “he quietly pockets a sixpence. 
The next day he remembers this and the exchange is repeated. 
Meanwhile, the member has come back with the permit and my wife, 
and, after some talk, all standing, he proposes we go to the restau- 
rant. We start down an empty stairway and a horrified policeman 
springs forward with: ‘No ladies permitted here.” So we meekly 
proceed down a back and roundabout way. While we are discussing 
the parliamentary toasted buns and tea, we notice a sentry pacing 
up and down on the terrace outside. On inquiry, we find he was 
put there years ago, when the dynamite outrages stirred parliamen- 
tary sloth. The idea was that dynamite might be thrown from a 
boat on the river and destroy the buildings. He still paces. 

Perhaps funnier than this is the annual pilgrimage through the 
vaults and cellars under the two houses on Guy Fawkes Day. Four 
or five centuries ago Guy Fawkes nearly succeeded in blowing up 
the two houses while in session by gunpowder placed in the cellar. 
Tt was then ordained that the cellars should be searched annually. 
They are still searched. 

My friend, Hon. Corrie Grant, member for Leicester, told me 
of two other of their rules which are very funny. On entering the 
House of Commons, every members hows three times. At first Mr. 
Grant thought they were bowing to the speaker as representing the 
dignity of the House. But one day he saw the speaker bowing three 
times when he entered. He inquired, but no one knew the reason, 
but there was the rule. This got his English up and he went dig- 
ging. After a long antiquary research, he found that centuries ago, 
in the time of Henry VIII, the House met in St. Stephen’s chapel, 
which, of course, was Roman Catholic, as that was then the state 
and all-prevailing religion. At the upper end was an altar, and 
everyone entering bowed three times to the Holy Trinity—the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. They no longer meet in St. 
Stephen’s chapel, the religion is gone, the altar is gone, the reason 
for the rule is gone, but they still how three times. This is typically 
English. It could not happen i in France, where the great revolution 
painted over every church door and on every public building, the 
triune motto: “TLibertie, F.galitie. Fraternitie,” or Liberty, Equal- 
ity, Brotherhood. 

In the House, the members sit on henches without any desks. 
These benches run up and down the hall and an aisle divides them 
in the center. The government sits on one side and the opposition 
on the other. They thus face each other. There are only enough 
seats for about a third of the members. That is also English. The 
arrangement of the seats is awkward for speaking, but it is old. 
Down each side of the aisle runs a narrow strip of red carpet. 
Should a member, in talking, overstep this red carpet, he is called to 
order and retires behind it. The two strips of red carpet are just a 


little further apart than the length of a sword and a sword arm. 
They and the rule are a relic of the time when the armed knights 
met in St. Stephen’s chapel, and members were forbidden to over- 
step this red carpet lest, in the heat of debate, they should draw 
swords and injure or be injured. The swords have gone ages ago, 
and the violence of that medizval debate, but the red carpet and the 
rule without reason remains. 

Here is a condensed extract from the London Outlook which 
illustrates another absurdity of Parliament: ‘*When the making of 
church laws was entrusted to Parliament, that body was composed 
solely of English churchmen and had an abundance of time for that 
work. Nowadays, the Peers and Commons are drawn from all 
religious denominations. ‘They have no fitness for legislating on 
purely ecclesiastical questions, and the many imperial and domestic 
matters more than occupy each session. Yet as matters now stand, 
if all the Bishops and both Houses of Convocation unanimously de- 
sire the wording of a rubric slightly modified, they are powerless 
without an Act of Parliament.” Imagine our Congress trying to 
arrange the creeds and internal government of our churches! It is 
too absurd for an American to think of. 

Then Parliament has to attenéd to such a great variety of little 
things that it has scant time and energy to tackle the really vital 
questions. Any member can interrogate the government; here are 
a few questions illustrating the absurdly small affairs which waste 
the time of the oldest and greatest representative body in the world. 
There were 115 questions asked the day I was there, and 69 on the 
next day. These are printed in the order of the day. Here are a 
few: 

“Mr. P. J. O’Ferrall.—To ask the Secretary of the Treasury 
whether he is aware that his predecessor in office instructed the 
Board of Works to send Sir Thomas Dean to make an inspection of 
and report on the ruins of St. Mel’s cathedral at Ardagh, Ireland; 
whether the Church representative body refused to agree to vest 
those works as required before repairs can be undertaken; and will 
he now give a return of the correspondence on the subject.’ : 

“Mr. Norman.—To ask the Secretary of the Admiralty whether 
naval cadets, whether on duty or on leave, in inclement weather, are 
debarred from wearing great coats; and whether in consequence of 
recent exposure without great coats, several cadets are now suffer- 
ing from pulmonary disease and one cadet has already succumbed 
tout.” 

“Mr. John Campbell.—To ask the Secretary of State for War, 
if he can tell the House what are the rates of pay and expenses of 
living for officers in the various regiments of His Majesty’s forces ?” 

As might be expected, the replies to these questions are most 
wonderful examples of verbal dodging. They answer but say noth- 
ing. Is it any wonder that Lord Salisbury makes an answer to a 
temperance delegation on which the Westminster Gazette comments : 
“This is most pitiable that the Prime Minister should whine about 
the ‘labyrinth of his troubles’ and suggest that the opposition should 
show him a way out. If it is only meant for chaff, Lord Salisbury 
cloes himself injustice by giving such poor stuff.” 

Inside the House there seemed to he the same worship of red 
tape and precedent. The speaking was with little attempt at ora- 
tory, terse, plain and to the point when there was one. But it was 
mainly occupied with trivialities on which men of ability would not 
feel like speaking. They were not attending to the people’s business 
hut marking time. The word “effete” has been so often humor- 
ously applied to foreign matters that one hesitates to use it, but it 
just expresses my meaning. Parliament seemed played out, of little 
use, not doing any good. It is snarled up in a tangle of obsolete 
rules and customs, leaves the great things to be decided by the bu- 
reaucracy while it worries over small matters. 

The French Chamber of Deputies meets in the stately palace 
built over a century ago by the Princess of Bourbon, on the left 
bank of the Seine, in the heart of Paris, which is the heart of the 
nation. It has been remodeled and greatly enlarged for government 
use, and is an immense building. Neither deputies nor visitors 
seem to ascend the dignified flight of steps and enter under 
the classic portico at the main entrance, but by an unimportant side 
door. Admission is only by ticket, as into Parliament, and the 
ticket must be obtained some days before. There is a great demand 
for these tickets, but in France they are required for the comfort of 
the visitors; in England they are given grudgingly, as if visitors 
were a necessary nuisance. 

Tf you call on a deputy, you are ushered by a polite gendarme 
into a comfortable salon, warmed, and with plenty of seats. The 
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usher takes your card, and when he returns with the announcement 
that the deputy will see you, he leads you into an inner and more 
elegant salon, which also has comfortable chairs,and divans. When 
the deputy comes in and greets you, an usher leads the party into 
one of many small, well-lighted and warmed rooms, with a table and 
chairs,-and there you can talk in complete privacy as long as you 
wish. This‘is a great improvement over the English practice. 

When you visit the sessions, you ascend commodious stair- 
cases, an attendant takes your hat and wraps, and he refused to 
take a fee from me—this would never happen in England—and then 
he unlocks the door of what corresponds to a box at the opera. Each 
apartment has seats for twenty people, and only ladies are allowed 
in the front row, so that their attractive toilettes may beautify the 
house, and until 2 p. m., the second row is reserved for ladies. We 
were advised to get there at 1:30, so as to get good seats. As we 
settle in our seats we notice as many elegant toilettes in the boxes 
as at the Grand Opera or at the Theater Francais, and a number of 
opera glasses in use. 

The Chamber of Deputies is a fine semi-circular room with a 
row of magnificent marble columns encircling the round end, and, 
between these, two tiers of boxes, furnished in dark red velvet with 
flowing draperies. It is lighted from ‘above, and the decorations are 
dark, rich, harmonious and very effective. Below the boxes, in what 
corresponds to the pit or body of the theater, are the semi-circular 
rows of mahogany seats and narrow desks of the deputies. These 
rise from the center like an amphitheater. In the center, facing the 
audience, is the tribune—I had almost written the performing 
stand. It is a three-story affair, made of mahogany with gilt trim- 
mings and white marble bas-reliefs. Back of it the walls are cov- 
ered with fine, dark green tapestry. The room is not overloaded 
with decorations, but has enough to typify the French taste, ele- 
gance and love of effectiveness. On the first story are the desks of 
the secretaries, who take notes of the proceedings. Above this, 
reached by a narrow stairway on each side, is the tribune proper, or 
speaker’s stand. This is a narrow, green-covered table, about ten 
feet long, with platform behind it, on which the orators stand to 
address the audience. Questions are asked from the floor and inter- 
ruptions made, but a speech is always made from the tribune. Above 
the head of the speaker and a little behind sits the President of the 
Chamber, behind an elegant mahogany table with a big silver bell 
on it; he is on the third story of the tribune and has two or three 
secretaries sitting behind him. 


The hands of the two big clocks—there must be one on each 
side, to balance—approach two. A minute later the ushers, in full! 
dress, each with a metal chain around his neck, arrange in a row, 
the head usher announces in a loud voice, ‘“Monsieur le President,” 
and the elegant Paul Duchanel enters and ascends to his seat on the 
third platform. The hall rapidly fills with deputies. The audience 
quiets down. Without any roll-call, reading of the minutes or other 
preliminary, the President announces that Deputy Berry will speak. 
A stocky, businesslike Frenchman ascends the tribune. At first he 
speaks calmly, but soon warms to his work and expostulates, im- 
plores, entreats, commands, exhorts. Gestures are frequent and 
emphatic. It is an oration. A sharp remark starts a question from 
one side. M. Berry answers it. Another and another follow in 
quick succession. A member stops walking in front and begins an 
excited explanation. Twelve or fifteen deputies are talking at once. 
M. Berry shrugs his shoulders with that eloquent gesture of despair 
which only a Frenchman can use. The President raps on the table, 
he raps hard, he rings his silver bell again and again, rises, calls out, 
“Attention, gentlemen!’ ‘The hubbub subsides and then renews. 
The President pleads with them: “It is M. Berry who speaks, gen- 
tlemen; hear him.” His hands are extended in entreaty, his voice 
has tears in it, he assumes the most graceful nonchalant and plead- 
ing attitudes. The speaker below him has stopped with the most 
patient and resigned air. A stalwart usher comes to the front and 
shouts, “Silence!” In the lull that follows, M. Berry makes the 
mistake of saying he could sing something which would persuade 
them. At once the shout, “Chantant! Chantant!” (“Sing it! Sing 
it!’’) rises all over the house. Nothing can be heard in the din till 
M. Berry commences in stentorian tones and gesticulates wildly, 
and ends with an eloquent climax which commands silence. A vote 
is taken and his motion carried. Despite the noise, oratory and 
hubbub, the body moves and action is taken. A Englishman is 
bewildered and scandalized by the tumult. He does not understand 
the French love of a sensational effect and display. 

President Duchanel has just been married. A little later, a 


witty deputy, in the course of his speech, said: “I am a Benedict,” 
with a significant wave of the hand backward. At once a fusilade 
of questions were fired at him, asking him: “Why was he a Bene- 
dict?” “How long would he stay a Benedict?” “Was it good to 
be a Benedict?” The President arose, explained, pleaded, expos- 
tulated in a most pathetic and heart-rending manner. The: orator 
orated below. The witty questions, bon-mots and laughter scin- 
tillated across the floor. The audience in the boxes applauded and 
watched the actors through their opera glasses. Ushers came out 
and shouted, ‘Silence!’ but no one paid any attention to them. It 
was as good as a circus. They were all actors, and acting with a 
verve, grace and effectiveness utterly alien to the Anglo-Saxon. 
They enjoyed it. I was fascinated by the facile, quivering motions 
of the hand of a deputy who sat below me. 

Later an abbe spoke against the new church bill. He was a 
dogged person and read his address for nearly two hours. Part of 
it was a long list of church henefactions. The Socialist left expostu- 
lated with him for taking so much time. The President used his 
hell, entreated them to be still, and then sat down with his head in 
his hands in an attitude of despair, while his shoulders shook with 
laughter. The priest would have been considered a fair speaker 
with us, but compared with his countrymen, the was poor and only 
interesting when questions aroused his anger. He ended by saying 
that politics and religion were one, and that they would never he 
settled right till the politics of France were managed bv the mother 
church. This brought out cheers from the right. where sat the 
churchmen, and jeers from the left. where sat the Socialists. Then 
one of the left, Camille Pelletan, a great orator, arose and spoke for 
nearly an hour. Not a question was asked, not an interruption 
made, save a hurried round of applause now and then. We were 
glad to. know that this effervescine, bubbling audience could listen 
when a man of power spoke. Of course, we could not grasp the 
rapid. oiled French. but the tones of his voice, the flashing of his 
eve. the eloquent waving of his arms and the emphatic gestures of 
his fiugers, all snoke louder than his words. 

A few nights before we had attended the Theater Francaise, 
but the performance in the Chamber of Deputies surnassed the the- 
ater in entertainment and theatrical qualities. We left the theater 
at the end of the third act: we staved in the Chamber of Denuties 
over four hours. The deputies on the floor. who were at times both 
actors and audience, and the occupants of the boxes, all enjoyed it. 
It was a comedy of manners admirably acted, an intellectual treat, 
a dramatic spectacle, a performance of wit and elegance. When is 
the people’s work done? 

The prevailing note in the French Chamber of Deputies is 
quiet, comfortable elegance and appropriateness, with enough cour- 
teous attendants to be of service. The Houses of Parliament have 
great architectural beauty, glorious statuary, paintings and stained 
glass. Their prevailing note is uncomfortable magnificence, with a 
multitude of nearly useless, fee-expecting attendants. The work of 
the Chamber of Deputies seemed to he elegant, witty, charming, a 
gay flinging back and forth of the shuttle-cock of intellectual badi- 
nage, a charming debate, a treat for those who could understand it, 
and a life of wit for the charmed circle who were in it. Yet. there 
were convictions there, and they did work. The House of Commons 
seemed to be wound round and round with red tape, precedent and 
vexatious regulations and absorhed in trivialities. It seemed to be 
marking time and not moving. Both seemed to justify the opening 
quotation that “Parliamentary government is decadent.” 

Newark, N. J. 
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New Orleans. La., June 24, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal.:— 


Dear Sir: I have received your sample copy of 
THe CHALLENGE. It is interesting and to the point. 
And more important than all is the fact that it is 
very much needed at the present time. We can 
change all the presidents we want. put in our Bryan 
or embryos, and we are simply doing what a man 
does when he paints his rotten house with a different 
color. The newness of the color certainly improves 
the looks, but net the habitableness of the strtfcture. 
Our politics here are not a whit better than those 
abroad and the diseases of each and every one of 
them are very nearly alike. All the nations are suf- 
fering from the political “tapeworm.” 

It is better to have government ownership of trusts 
than trust ownership of government. Many people 
imagine that government ownership means paternal- 
ism, yet they overlook the fact that if such is taken 
for granted that our postal system is as clear a case 
of paternalism as we can find anywhere. Now, it 
is no more the specific right of the United States 
government to carry mail as it is to carry on any 
other business; and, if we may judge it by its prac- 
tical results, we can readily see that the operation 
of mines, telephones, street railways, and other en- 
terprises of a more or less general character, can 
be just as readily effected as the postal system. It 
would enable the workingman to control his wages 
through the ballot, which is not the case with the 
private enterprises that are operated upon trust prin- 
ciples. Consequently the workman would have noth- 
ing to lose. Trusts are here and are going to stay 
as long as the world lasts, all legislation to the con- 
trary, notwithstanding. 

We can’t expect anything else. for the trusts are 
the natural product of competition, concentration 
and expansion. They are effects and not causes, and 
as these causes are part and parcel of our commercial 
civilization, they are destined {o remain with us for 
all time. If we recognize their existence as inevita- 
ble, then there remains only one remedy. namely, 
absorption. I agree with you that we must show 
the people the absolute necessity of absorbing the 
trusts, and get them to understand it thoroughly, be- 
fore we attempt to formulate a remedy. The remedy 
will come promptly enough at the proper time. If 
you want to get a man to take. medicine you must first 
show him the need of it. and there is no use prepar- 
ing the medicine for his disease unless you have 
prepared him to take it, to receive or accept it. 
No use wasting good seed on poor or unprepared 
soil. Strange thing is it not, that overproduction 
produces all kinds of misery and trouble? Strange 
that too much food and of all the good things of 
life should cause misery? We produce plenty, but 
chain the people so that they can only smell but not 
reach it. Under government control such a condition 
as overproduction could never take place, as people 
have it in their power to prevent it, but under the 
general trust system it is not possible to interfere 
with it at all. 

This brings us to the question of international 
overproduction. Each nation is making strenuous ef- 
forts to export, and as a part of the scheme smaller 
and weaker countries are overpowered on some pre- 
text or other and forced to trade whether they want 
or not, and whether it is ruinous to them or not. 
At first it is beneficial. especially in moderation, 
but eventually it becomes ruinous. and for the same 
reason that our own trusts are ruinous to us. As a 
matter of fact, the United States of America are 
obliged to export—it is simply a bald fact that thev 
miust—either that, or some of its largest institutions 
will have to go to the wall. But, as other nations 
are also rapidly advancing, and as the avenues of 
exchange are beginning to narrow down everywhere, 
we are rapidly reaching a point—and, you know, 
there is very little room on a point. 

In the past. whenever nations have reached a 
“point” the matter was scttled by a revolution. It 
is the great purifier and equalizer of things, and as a 
contingency it is not very remote either here or 
elsewhere. Coming back to the matter of exporta- 
tion, a little reflection will show that in the long 
run it is a fallacy. 

It is a fallacy hecause it can’t be kept up in the 
manner it is being done, and it is only a question 
of time when, if persisted in, it will bankrupt all 
the nations on earth. The very core of this fallacy 
lies in the fact that no nation can overproduce if all 
other nations overproduce also. One nation can only 
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safely overproduce when or at a time when another 
nation is underproducing. No nation can afford to 
be continually purchasing from another nation and 
not selling to that nation an equivalent, as it is only a 
question of time when the former would have to 
go into bankruptcy. 

Each nation is adjusted to itself, to its people, and 
according to the taste, the skill, knowledge, strength 
and integrity of its individual members. If matters 
are properly carried on, and equilibrium takes place 
naturally, the people as a whole get their commer- 
cial rights and such a thing as one man owning the 
largest part of the wealth of the nation becomes im- 
possible. Introduce into such a country a line of 
goods manufactured with different methods, different 
machinery and management, and by a differently con- 
stituted people, and you produce discord and misery. 
The balance is upset in favor of the few at the ex- 
pense of the many. Interchange of goods is proper 
and necessary and profitable to all nations, but not 
like the trusts do it. 

Our large schemers want to make money beyond 
the powers of all the civilized nations to satisfy, and 
consequently the people are sacrificed at the altar 
of greed. There is a wild scramble for more, more, 
more, without any regard as to the means or conse- 
quences, veritably killing the goose “that lays the 
golden egg.” 

When matters finally reach a “point” the goose 
realizes the situation and then there are such things 
as a “reign of terror” or a national purgative, in 
short. 

In fact, we are very prone to forget that com- 
merce is exchange pure and simple, and that we 
can’t make it any more than that. With a proper, 
just and healthy balance in trade between nations, 
none can really make any money out of the other, 
not any more than can two individuals who trade 
with one another. I also believe that there will come 
a time, far distant, perhaps, when people will realize 
the parasitic nature of the professional politician, 
and take steps to eradicate him entirely. The aver- 
age politician is a reflection upon the intelligence 
of any nation in whose affairs he dabbles. He is 
not only a useless, but an injurious appendage. 

It is not so much because he is unproductive and 
that he uses or disippates a portion of the goods 
made by other hands than his, but his power of inter- 
fering with the health of nations is what renders 
him specially obnoxious and dangerous. That is 
why I call him a “tapeworm,” and to eradicate him, 
I believe, that the remedy will have to be as drastic 
as is usually administered for expelling tapeworms. 

There is nothing in a “party” as such. Our nation 
—any nation—can get along without them. They are 
as parasitic as the politician himself, and are sim- 
ply a coat of paint on a corpse to make him look 
presentable. They are a poisonous, but sugar-coated 
pill, the sugar coating being all the promises they 
make before being elected which they never intend 
to keep and could not keep if they tried. The whole 
issue of election of today hinges on the election it- 
self, being simply a question as to who is going to get 
into power and not what is the right and equitable 
thing to do. 

The country, according to present superstitions, 
must have political masters of some sort, and it mat- 
ters little who they are. We pay a very high price 
for them, too, and quite out of reason for the ser- 
vices (?) rendered. 

I wish you all the success possible, and if | can 
do anything in a small way to help you I will do 
it cheerfully. Enclosed find $1.00 for two subscrip- 
tions to your paper beginning January Ist, 1901, one 
to be sent to Mr. Thos. W. Kracke, No. 640 Gravier 
street, this city, and the other to be sent to my 
residence, No. 4317 Canal street, also this city. 
Again wishing you success, believe me to be, very 
sincerely yours, Jutes Bucuet. 


“ 


So ee 
Sacramento, Cal., June 29, 1901. 


Editor THE CHALLENGE :— 

Sir: It was my pleasure. some days ago, to visit 
Palo Alto and look in on Stanford. It is an ideal 
place for a great university. I was amazed at the 
extent and grandeur of the architecture. | What 
struck me as of particular interest was, that utility 
seemed to he the last consideration in the plan. 

The immense archway at the entrance to the inner 
quadrangle and the massive masonry above it, with 
its wonderful carving, must have cost half as much 
as all the buildings of the University of Michigan. 
Show, display, grandeur seemed to be the controlling 
passion. I passed in and around the inner quadrangle 
and noted its immensity, its solidity and its beauty. 
T passed into the outer quadrangle and noted the 
statuary and beyond this the chapel. in the process 
of erection. The chisel and the hammer is heard 
on every hand. 

As I turned my back on the structure after the 
hasty survey, my dazed mind reverted to the pro- 
moters of this wonderful university. 

I wondered what was the state of the mind of the 


person who could spend these millions of wealth in 
useless display, when millions of men cannot earn 
food for the mouths dependent upon them. I won- 
der if Stanford thought, if Mrs. Stanford thinks, 
that this will stand as a monument to the goodness 
of the Stanfords, in giving back in this ostentatious 
manner what was taken from them by methods even 
today questioned. Or, will it stand as an awful warn- 
ing to future generations of the greed and rapacity 
of the present age? As we exhume Ninevah, Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum we are able to see similar 
structures, which enable us to study the wrongs of 
the past. 

I wondered if it might not be a blessing to man 
if God should bury deep in a protecting shroud of 
ashes and preserve to the ages this object-lesson of 
the people’s wrongs. 

Since Carnegie has confessed that he “holds as a 
trust” all his great wealth, and A. T. Hewitt, an- 
other millionaire, says it is encouraging to hear 
men of great wealth affirm that they hold it in trust 
for the people, people are asking “why do they hold 
it in trust? Is it because it does not belong to 
them? If it does not belong to the holders, why 
not turn it over to the people, who must own it?” 
It must belong to some one. One @oes not own that 
which he “holds in trust.” Are the Stanford mil- 
lions held in trust? If not, why not? If so, why 
do the people not say how they will expend that 
which is their own? And the trusts. Is their wealth 
held in trust, or it is different from the wealth of 
Carnegie? How about Standard Oil stock, that paid 
48 per cent dividends last year? If the government 
should buy it and issue bonds for water and oil and 
sell oil at the same prices for two years, we would 
own it and it would be paid for. Does the Standard 
Oil Co. hold it in trust? If not, how many more 
times msut we pay for it before it is our own? 

AgaB: 
* OK Ox 


75 Rockland Street, Brighton District. 

Boston, Mass., June 21, 1901. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

My Dear Sir: I have been reading Tur CHaAt- 
LENGE and I am both interested and impressed by it. 
For a number of years IT have been reading every- 
thing obtainable on practical Socialism, and THE 
CHALLENGE is the best publication yet. 

The world needs just such men as you are; men 
who have the conviction, the courage of conviction, 
and the opportunity to take up the noble work, and 
by opportunity I mean money enough. So many 
men would be willing to roll up their sleeves and 
go into the work, but the great obstacle, financial 
need, keeps them in the harness, work. There are 
mouths to be fed, and little feet to be shod, and 
roofs to be kept over heads that didn’t ask to come 
into the world. But financial need is the most try- 
ing need of all, and when I see a man who is re- 
moved from such worry. I think that he has a double 
strength, the strength of conviction and the strength 
of opportunity. I admire the man who has the 
strength to do what he thinks right in the face of 
obstacles, but there are enough obstacles to be over- 
come in this life without the obstacle of hunger and 
seeing dear ones hunger. 

1 know one brave man who is fighting with the 
obstacle of financial need. He has always been so 
honest that. he has been unable to get one one- 
hundredth part of what he is worth. Offer after 
offer has been made to him suggesting that he give 
his magnificent strength, magnetism, facile pen and 
practical mind to things which he considers dishon- 
est, and in the face of the jeers of his friends who 
think he is over-honest, he has refused to sell out 
his honor, even for the opportunity of doing good— 
he will not do evil that good may come. It seems 
as if the whole realm of evil has approached him in 
attempting to tear him down from the high altar 
of what he thinks right. He is able to make a liy- 
ing and save something, but now, at the prime of 
life, when his whole soul calls to him to go into the 
thick of the fight and battle for the right, he is 
unable to do so, for if he should do so his present 
work would immediately stop, since he serves the 
very element which he wants to fight. And so he 
must struggle on, endeavoring to get enough to 
leave business and go into the work his soul longs 
for, educate his children and give them a start in 
life, and live and keep in health, waiting for the time 
to come when God, in His infinite goodness, opens a 
way for him to cease the financial struggle and get 
into something better and do a work worthy of this 
life and the next. 

And there are many others who are working to the 
same end, but must stifle ambition, stifle the best 
that is in them, for the sake of bread—of life; look- 
ing forward to the time when enough can be saved 
to make real work, the work of doing good, doing 
something to benefit humanity, possible. I myself 
am looking forward to the time when’I can give my 
life to lecturing and writing along much the same 
lines which you have taken up, although my lines 
will be the feminine ones, for I believe if you will 


reach the woman you are likely to reach the man. 
Pardon this long letter, I only wanted to say God- 
speed, and tell you that my best wishes are yours, and 
also to tell you never to give up, even when the 
monopolists make overtures to you to sell out to 
them. Very truly yours, 
. (Miss) Heven M. Hitt. 


PRB < 


Springfield, Mo., June 20, 1got. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir and Comrade: I congratulate you on 
your noble work for Socialism. In 1896 I was a 
great admirer of Mr. Wm. J. Bryan, but shortly 
after that campaign I came to my senses and I have 
been working and talking for Socialism, not State 
Socialism, but the kind that will liberate the labor- 
ing man as well as the capitalist. I never had an 
idea that Wm. J. Bryan would show the white 
feather as he has. You have given him every ad- 
vantage possible, but he has not the manhood to face 
the truth and the issue as it stands today. There 
is no doubt W. J. B. has his eye on the White 
House, but he can rest easy; he will never rest his 
head on any of the downy pillows through the people 
or any third party movement. oo 

The people are more intelligent and are thinking 
harder today than ever before. If Mr. Bryan wants 
to get the presidential chair he had better adopt and 
espouse the cause of Socialism in its entirety. I 
would be willing to welcome him to our ranks, but 
I would only admit him on probation for awhile, or 
until he has proven himself by his acts and 
deeds that he is one of those Socialists who are 
willing to die for the advancement of the human race. 

This city at the last census reported something 
over 23,000 inhabitants, and the last election I paid 
any attention to, 18096, this city and county gave W. 
J. B. a rousing majority. I occupy a room opposite 
the best hotel in this city. I have two show win- 
dows, which I will be delighted in decorating with a 
poster, each showing what a sham we have in a 
16-to-1 champion. 

Also send me as many more as, in your judgment, 
would be beneficial to our cause. I will arrange to 
have them posted in every conspicuous place in this 
city. I also enclose 25 cents for a sub; for the bal- 
ance of the dollar send me cards. [| will try and get 
you subscribers. Have you any printed cards, “Sub- 
scription for THe CHALLENGE Taken Here”? With 
best wishes for the success of THE CHALLENGE, I 
am, yours truly, Frep P. Younc. 


OK Ok 


Le Grand, Cal., June 27, rgor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Comrade: You may send me one or two of 
your posters. I want them here by the Fourth. As 
a “think-starter” I consider THE CHALLENGE of dy- 
namic force unexcelled; it will flash a ray of light 
upon those who are groping their way in the political 
night of doubt and uncertainty. It is a force that 
will grow and circulate in strength and in numbers, 
and no power on earth can prevent it. 

As a “corker” we consider you the champion of 
the world. You have “corked” Bryan, Tom Johnson 
and gone east to seek other victims. Bryan and 
Johnson are intelligent enough to know that you 
are right and they are wrong, and will avoid discus- 
sion with you as long as they can hoodwink enough 
followers to keep them going. Bryan and Johnson 
are apologists for capitalistic creed and are doing 
more to prolong the struggle for the ultimate emanci- 
pation of mankind than Hanna. May the intellectual 
searchlight of THE CHALLENGE ever be turned upon 
them and their methods, that all honest men may 
see that their ways do not represent men of honest 
research. 

Glad to feel and know that you have gone to the 
Detroit conference, knowing full well that the in- 
dependent spirit of the West will be ably repre- 
sented by you. Long live Wilshire! Success to 
Tue CHALLENGE! Socialists, line up; we must as- 
sist one another under whatever name; cheer is go- 
ing up from ten millions of comrade across the seas. 
“The world is our country; to do good is our re- 
ligion.” We know no Bible except Love: no gov- 
ernment except Fraternity; no creed except Charity, 
and no dogma except Liberty. 

Yours fraternally, 


* KK 


H. H. Miner. 


; New York, June 23, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire :-— 

Dear Comrade: Enclosed you will find a check 
for $1.25 for five subscriptions. I have given you list 
already, for which you will credit to the party of 
which I am a member. I am sorry that I cannot do 
any more at present, but I hope to do more in the 
future for THE CHALLENGE. 

Allow me to say to our comrades: Let every 
one do his best. I think that with a little effort they 
‘could raise a subscription list of half a million at 
least. THe CHALLENGE is just the paper we want. 
It is not only for the beginner, but also for the more 
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advanced student of Socialism; it is a class-conscious 
Socialist paper. With your paper we can reach such 
people as would be impossible for any of our party 
papers to attract. 

Dear Comrade, keep it up (although you don’t 
need my advice; you are doing it, anyway) ; don't 
care for those charlatans and professional politicians, 
those contemptible prostitute editors who sell their 
brains for the dollar. “Dust they are, to dust they 
will return; they will never be spoken of;” but you 
will De remembered forever. Your name will be 
written in history with golden letters. The millions 
of half-starved workingmen with their unfortunate 
families are looking at you for help to fight their 
battle. They are ignorant now; they don’t under- 
stand you well at present, but you will cause them 
to understand with your clear and logical argu- 
ments. Yes, comrade, we need you. I wish we had 
a few more Wilshires; the American people would 
free themselves quickly. I remain sincerely yours, 

IsraeLt I. BERNSTEIN. 

168 Clinton St. 

* * Ox 


Mr. H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: I want to speak with you. You are 
disturbing us Democrats, and we are getting tired 
of it. You assume to be the whole circus and eyvi- 
dently succeed, but you raise a laugh at the Demo- 
cratic bovine menagerie, and we don’t like it. 

We are peaceful folk, who enjoy lowing for a 
few shucks from the national crib, or to lie chewing 
our cud and dreaming of ante-bellum conditions; 
or concocting schemes to break into the national crib 
and gormandize. 

Now you disturb us with your Socialistic goad, 
and sometimes start our brain to running like a 
buzz-saw, ripping off great slabs of economic logic, 
and it bothers us. Hoke Smith and others of our 
leaders have said, in effect, that the position of our 
party is as watch-dogs for the Republican party 
against you Socialists. They know, and we accept. 

Now, Mr. Bryan, our chief mastiff, was living in 
his kennel at Lincoln, Neb., assiduously snapping at 
trust flies and watching your movements, when you 
come stalking across the continent in your seven- 
league boots and scare him out, and he lights out 
in a circle for your rear, while you stand in his 
kennel perorating on Socialism. This places us in 


a bad position and endangers our employment as 


watch-dogs. It’s all your fault, and you are real 
mean in doing so. 

We can’t enjoy our Commoner after you kick such 
holes in it, you mean thing! We can’t bite you for 
your legs are brass. We can’t take you by the throat, 
for we can’t jump so high; so the only thing to do 
is to appeal to your magnanimity, in fear that you 
are destitute of it. 

To see the saintly old Democratic party become a 
butt of laughter for the world is a fate too hard 
to be borne in silence, even; even troglodytes would 
rebel. If you don’t let up on Mr. Bryan and the 
party, we will have to take refuge on the elephant’s 
back instead of barking from between its legs. 

Oh, Jefferson, Jackson! save, or we must perish! 

A Broken-Heartrep Otp Democrat. 

W. G. Markland,Highland, Tenn. 

June 22, 1901. 


Milan, Mo., June 25, rgor. 
Comrade Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

By request through Tur CHALLENGE, I send you 
list of names for sample copies of the same, though 
the names are somewhat scattered. I hope the seed 
may take root and grow as compact as a garden full 
of snow. Also please send posters to placard a 
town of 1&co inhabitants. 

The man that cannot perceive that Socialism is ap- 
proaching is surely devoid of brains; but later on 
he may find a little common sense settled in the lower 
part of his stomach instead of food. I have been 
disgusted for several years past with this confisca- 
tion business by the few, which has made the same 
few rich to the detriment of the many. Now I want 
to live to see this confiscation business conducted 
by the many for the benefit of everybody. Ponty 
Morgan and Johnny Rocky are not excepted, for 
we all know they are heavily ladened and need rest. 

[I am very much pleased with the style of Tur 
CHALLENGE and so are the rest of the comrades here. 
It is doing its full duty on the right lines. I have 
read a great deal upon Socialism, and yet after all 
I don’t consider I know much about it. But one 
thing I do know, and that is, if every Socialist would 
talk, work and vote for the full ownership of all 
public utilities and the distribution of the same by 
all the people collectively, then the capitalistic parties 
of the present day would be a thing of the past. 

But we must not forget that it will take a long 
pull, a strong pull and a pull altogether to usher 
in ‘Socialism. Yours fraternally, 

Wo: Isaacs. 
* OK . 


THe CHALLENGE in clubs of five, 25 cents. 
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Edwardsville, Pa., June 17, 1901. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

I have read a copy of THE CHALLENGE of date 
May 22, 1901, received from a friend, John Jones, of 
this town, and am pleased with your clear, terse and 
simple way of showing up the trust and a way out of 
it. Your answer to Creelman is a crusher; your 
challenge to Mr. Bryan is a great one. The money 
offer is a clincher. We do not see anything of the 
challenge in the capitalistic papers. How’s that? I 
wonder why. Are they afraid. I should think a 
champion like Mr. Bryan should be able to defend 
the old Jeffersonian Democracy. 

1 should like to see the challenge accepted. There 
is nothing like a fair, free and open debate on the 
arena for the opening of the minds of the people 
to a better way on this earth to a life worth living 
by and through honorable industry in all depart- 
ment, mental and physical. The master and the slave 
should be a back number. Enclosed find 50 cents 
for subscription, the best I can do at present. 

Davin Batrrp. 
* OK OX 


Ethan, S. D., June 16, 1gor. 
Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire :— 

Dear Sir: Although I have been a reader of THE 
CHALLENGE for only a short time, to say that I like 
it is putting it mildly, in proof of which I enclose 
25 cents in stamps for a bundle of sample copies. 
You see want (in true Socialist fashion) 
others to enjoy the same pleasures and privileges as 
| do myself. This is a strictly farming community 
and it is but very seldom that one meets any one who 
knows anything about what Socialism really is. I 
would think it well if some of the writers would 
direct their attention to this latter class, pointing 
out the great advantages that would accrue to them 
under the co-operative commonwealth. 

Could you afford to give same rates to three or 
six months’ subs as you would to yearly ones? In 
other words, could | have THe CHALLENGE sent to, 
say, 4 subs three months each or 2 six months, for 
25 cents? Fraternally, Davin LovinceEr. 

* *K 


Frankfort, N. Y., June 17, Igor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Sir: I wish to state that I am a railroad man and 
an employe of the great New York Central & Hud- 
son River system, known as the Gilt Edge. I have 
a run on a local. freight between Frankfort and 
Ravena, a distance of ninety-three miles and we pass 
through three cities and sixteen large towns, of 
which I have made arrangements with the bill-posters 
to post at least three of your $10,000 debate, “Let 
the Nation Own the Trusts,” with Mr. Bryan, and 
hope that you will send the posters to me for dis- 
tribution as early as convenient. I have a large 
list of subscribers for THe CHALLENGE nearly com- 
plete for mailing to you. I think 50 or 60 posters 
will do. Yours truly, CuHaArtes A, Ler. 

(Local Frankfort, S. D. P.) 


* ok 


Dayton, Ohio, June 26, r1gor. 
THE CHALLENGE, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Comrades: I note the poster offer in THe CHAL- 
LENGE, and since Comrade Wilshire will speak here 
July 26th, wish to take advantage of the offer. Our 
city contains 85,000 inhabitants and hence we would 
want 425 posters. We will have all of these posted 
in the regular way with a strip on bottom announcing 
the meeting. Kindly forward these to me as early 
as possible and oblige. 

Comrade Wilshire will be at Springfield, O., the 
25th, Dayton, O., 26th, and Cincinnati, 27th of July. 
You might put a squib in next issue of paper. Let 
me know regarding posters. 

Yours fraternally, W. G. CrircHLow. 


Secretary. 
*x OK OK 


Crookston, Minn., June 18, 1gor. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Comrade: A comrade handed me a copy 
of your paper, which I have read very carefully, 
and I think I would like to have my friends and 
neighbors read this kind of literature. Send me 
100 copies, a part of them June 12 edition, and I 
will try to place them where they will do the most 
good. Will let my boy go on the streets with them. 
He is already circulating the Appeal to Reason. Fra- 
ternally yours, until the last trumpet sounds, unless 
Socialism becomes a fixed and eternal fact sooner, 


D. H. Bates. 
Peek a iok 


New York, June 22, 1got. 
Mr. H. G. Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— 

Dear Sir: Inclosed please find amount for two 
subscriptions (this makes nine in all). I value Tue 
CHALLENGE very highly and believe it is superior to 
any other periodical published for wide circulation. 
It is just right for binding and preservation, and 
the contents is the thing that strikes the nail on the 
head every time. Fraternally, H. Rercu. 


re) 
The Chicago Meeting 


Challenger of Bryan Lectures on “Trusts” Before an 
Enormous Audience on Sunday. 


Although the Socialist Temple at 120 S. Western 
avenue has been the scene of very many successful 
Socialists meetings since the building has been oc- 
cupied by the party, yet it has never scored a more 
decided success than that of last Saturday, when 
the building was literally filled to the extreme limit 
of its capacity by an audience largely non-Socialist 
and mostly attracted by the announcement that H. 
Gaylord Wilshire of Los Angeles was billed to make 
the address. 

It is needless to say that the comrades advertised 
the occassion thoroughly, making special use of the 
fact that the speaker was the man who had vainly 
attempted to lure the wary W. J. Bryan into a de- 
bate upon the trust question with an offer of $10,000 
in case the latter was able to induce the audience to 
endorse his position, that the trust can be destroyed 
by legislation. For an hour before the speaker ar- 
rived, different comrades at intervals announced the 
meeting from a stand at the corner of Madison street 
and Western avenue, and their efforts contributed in 
no small degree 10 swell the audience which after- 
ward listened to Comrade Wilshire’s address. 

The meeting was opened with several well-exe- 
cuted musical selections by the Schubert String quar- 
tet, which were thoroughly appreciated by those 
present, after which Comrade John Collins made a 
short opening address dealing with the present strike 
in the machine industry, and explaining the differ- 
ences between the employers and the workmen, and 
showing that the latter were utterly handicapped in 
the conflict by the fact that they were still the dupes 
of capitalist politicians and periodically voted into 
the hands of their enemies, the power which was 
necessary to enforce their own demands during a 
strike. Comrade Collins finished his address with 
a forceful appeal for funds to carry on Socialist 
propaganda, declaring that $20 at least was expected 
from that particular meeting. After the collectors 
had got through it was found that the audience had 
responded with contributions amounting to sixty or 
seventy cents more than the above-mentioned sum. 

Comrade Collins again came to the center of the 
stage and in a few well-chosen words introduced the 
speaker of the evening, who was received with loud 
and repeated applause. 

Comrade Wilshire prefaced his remarks by stating 
that he had often been accused of making Socialism 
too easy. He admitted that he believed it was easy 
to get—that we cannot help getting it even if we 
wished to refuse it. He believed that the fact that 
its realization was an inevitable sequence of our 
present economic system justified him in asserting 
this. He then explained his appearance on the So- 
cialist platform as being in line with the ideas of 
Marx as given in the Communist Manifesto, where 
it is stated that from time to time individual mem- 
bers of the ruling class who had raised themselves 
so far as to see the inevitable consequences of eco- 
nomic evolution, would cast their lot with the 
proletariat. 

The speaker then gave in detail the experiences 
and observations which, during his career as a cap- 
italist, had gradually led him to the conclusion that 
Socialism was unavoidable in the future. He il- 
lustrated his speech with many apt and pointed sim- 
ilies, which drew unstinted applause from the aud- 
ience, who seemed keenly alive to the significance 
of the allusions made by the speaker. The impossi- 
bility of preventing overproduction under the pres- 
ent wage system, the absolute certainty of a con- 
tinual increase in the number of the unemployed, 
and the complete economic bankruptcy of the entire 
capitalist system as a finish, was portrayed and 
demonstrated in a calm, confident and deliberate 
manner which was in itself a sort of a challenge to 
any of those present to pick out a flaw in the chain 
of reasoning presented for their consideration. 

After completing the demonstration of the inevita- 
bility of Socialism, the speaker turned the attention 
of his audience to the challenges with which his 
name had been so widely associated. He admitted 
that they were vulgar and not at all ‘good form,” 
but asserted that their value in advertising Socialism 
far outweighed such considerations. When it began 
to be evident to the mass of the people that the 
“incentive of gain,” even to the amount of $10,000, 
was insufficient to induce prominent capitalist poli- 
ticians to defend their theories in public debate 
against a Socialist, propaganda work was done to 
the extent of shaking the faith of their followers in 
the assumed infallibility of their political idols. He 
then gave some details of the meeting which he had 
addressed in Lincoln, Neb., a few days before, and 
which was responsible for Mr. Bryan discovering 
that a temporary vacation was indispensable to his 
health before the meeting in question materialized. 
The speaker then concluded by advising his audience 
to prepare for the coming social revolution, which 
was most probably nearer than was generally sup- 
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posed, and sat down amidst a tremendous burst of 
applause which was repeated again and again. 

‘The meeting was then adjourned and the audience 
dispersed, thus bringing to a successful close one 
of the most instructive Socialist gatherings ever held 
in Chicago.—Workers’ Call. 


SOCIALISM @ REFORM 


The Detroit Conference is confessedly a meeting 
of men with various minds and with this admission 
it may seem presumptuous on my part to ask them 
to agree with my mind, that of a revolutionary So- 
cialist. However, | am of a hopeful disposition, and 
when the argument which [| bring to bear upon a man 
is simply one of admitted facts and inevitable con- 
clusions drawn from such admitted facts, I really 
cannot understand how it is possible for sane and 
honest men to disagree with me. 

In the first place nobody is supposed to go to that 
conference unless he is convinced that existing social 
conditions are bad and that a change for the better 
should be made. Not only must he think that a 
change should be made, but he must think that a 
change must be made. As a corollary it follows 
that whatever proposal he makes is one that he 
thinks probable the American voter will consider 
favorably, as otherwise it is useless to make the pro- 
posal. ‘he first thing to be decided upon is the 
cause of our economic ills. I place at the bottom the 
competitive wage system, which must keep wages at 
the subsistence point, owing to the fact that the un- 
employed man fixes the rate paid to the employed 
man. 

I can see no getting around this, no matter from 
what standpoint one looks at the case. ‘That there 
must always be a certain amount of surplus labor 
as long as the capitalist finds more goods on his 
hands than he can dispose of at a profit, would seem 
of necessity admitted by every investigator. 

Modern labor-saving machinery is constantly dis- 
placing hand labor and the men so displaced com- 
pete with the men in employment. It is said by 
some economists that such displacement is simply a 
temporary matter, a necessity and that it only re- 
quires time to finally settle affairs so that the dis- 
placed workmen will not only find work again, but 
will find work at increased wages. ‘hat the increase 
represents to the worker his share of the increased 
product the result of the improved machinery which 
originally effected his temporary displacement. 

‘This is all beautiful enough in theory, but does 
it work out in practice? The economists who give 
this cheerful explanation of the working of our eco- 
nomic system are very careful to muddle up their 
theory so that nobody can follow them in the steps 
by which they arrive at the theory that machinery 
does not really displace labor, and it may be well 
to show how there is an apparent basis for such a 
theory. Shortly, the explanation of the matter is 
simply that hitherto whenever a machine has been 
invented to displace labor, the capitalist has set the 
displaced laborer at work making a new machine. 
It naturally follows that as long as there was a 
demand for new machinery sufficient to absorb in 
the making thereof all the labor displaced by the 
introduction of the existing machinery, there would 
be no unemployed problem to solve. And, in fact, 
such a condition has actually prevailed in America 
up to the present day, but the trust is the sign that 
such demand for new machinery is practically satis- 
fied and that the displacement of labor by the exist- 
ing machinery can no longer be met by the con- 
struction of more machinery as of old. 

The trust is admittedly the result of overproduc- 
tion of industrial machinery, and if so it is hopeless 
to look for relief to the labor market by setting labor 
at work producing unnecessary machinery. 

Hence, while it was possible for the competitive 
wage system to endure as long as we were in an 
undeveloped industrial condition, as soon as the ma- 
chinery of production is finished its further contin- 
uance becomes an absolute economic impossibility 
owing to the wage system so limiting consumption 
that it places an irreducible surplus of goods in the 
hands of the capitalists, and thus necessarily mak- 
ing as a corollary an irreducible unemployed prob- 
lem. 

If, then, it is admitted that the competitive wage 
system must go, I would like to ask what other sub- 
stitute can be offered for a competitive system ex- 
cept a co-operative system? 

With industry conducted on the existing scale 
of national scope it seems to me to follow that the 
simplest means to handle such industry is to let it 
fall to the national political government as already 
organized by the people. That is, that the nation 
must take over the operation of our industrial func- 
tions as well as our political functions. 

With such views of our economic condition it is 
evident that I look with impatience at any plan of 
reform that does not contemplate the abolition of 
the competitive wage system. 

As Socialism is the only method of effecting such 


abolition, I feel that not only the “reformer,” but the 
avowed “revolutionist” is logically forced to the 
same conclusion, namely, that the only change worth 
working for is that of Socialism—Socialism at once 
without any tentative steps. 

It is not only the only remedy that can effect 
any amelioration of existing ills, but it is, at the 
same time, the only measure that presents an ideal 
that can excite the enthusiasm of the voters to a 
sufficient degree that they will turn out and work 
for it. 

From this I conclude that both from the economic 
as well as from the political standpoint revolution- 


-ary Socialism is the only practical progress of the 


political party of the future—H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
in Workers’ Call. 
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And truth is this to me, and that to thee.—Tennyson. 
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Each with its own distinctive flavor fully 
preserved. The goodness and savor of the 
best stocks are found in these soups, with- 
out foreign taste or odor, or any suggestion 
of tin. 
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én each to make eight portions, for ten cents. 

Your grocer has them or will order at your 
request. 

SENT FREE, new edition “How to Make 
Good Things to Eat.” 
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Says Poverty Caused Murder 


B. Stepinski Pleads Guilty and Tells a Heartrending 
Story in Court. 

Stanislaus Stepinski pleaded guilty to a charge of 
murder in Judge Smith’s court today and with his 
plea unfolded the tale of suffering and hardship 
which led up to his killing his wife and of futile 
astempts he made to end his own life so that even 
in death they would not be separated. 

The death of both, Stepinski admitted, was agreed 
to, because of their struggle to eke out a miserable 
existence, which failed after the husband and father 
of their three children had been out of work for one 
year and a half. Everything the couple had in their 
little home at 4819 Laflin street, was pawned or sold, 
The wife, Mrs. Josie Stepinski, fought the agreement 
that her husband was to kill her until all hope for 
work had fled. She wanted to kill herself and did 
not want her life’s blood to stain her husband’s 
hands. Her plan was to lay down some dark night 
in front of a railroad engine. April 2, 1go1, the 
children were sent away to a neighbor’s home and 
the shooting of the wife and attempted suicide of the 
husband occurred. 

Judge Smith’s voice trembled as he pronounced 
sentence and ordered the prisoner to serve a term 
of fourteen years for his crime—Chicago News. 
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Some Railway Statistics 


Knight, Donnelly & Co. present an analysis of the 
conditions precedent to the great appreciation in 
the value of railway securities during the last 
months, with the observation that the factors and 
tendencies experienced between 1894 and 1899 have 
continued and are pertinent to the current times. It 
is noted that the great upward movement in all the 
railway shares is in no way surprising to those who 
have kept in touch with railway administration. It 
might have been foreseen by anybody who had taken 
the pains to study the general trafic movement. The 
cost of conducting transportation is the chief item 
of cost in the carrying industry. Even in the best- 
managed systems this item exceeds the maximum 
cost of maintenance and renewals in any year—usu- 
ally it is twice as great as any other item of outlay. 
Labor is the main element of cost in conducting 
transportation. Roughly speaking. it requires as 
many engine men, yard men, brakemen and attend- 
ants to handle roo tons to a train as to handle 200, 
the mileage being constant. As a matter of fact, 
the number of employes per mile of road is much 
less now than it was in 1893, though the volume 
of traffic is much greater. It follows that it is of 
vast importance to increase train loads, and this is 
impossible in regions and under conditions which 
produce little freight. The steady growth of freight 
production all over the country is the prime fact 
underlying the recent great hoon in railway stocks. 

Complete figures for 187,500 miles of railway op- 
erating in 1899 afford illustrations of the process 
whereby the railways have come into the permanent 
productive class of industry. In 1899 the average 
duty of a freight locomotive was about 6,000,000 ton 
miles, against only 4,000,000 in 1894—about 50 per 
cent increase. In 1899 it required only 1,350 freight 
cars to carry 1,000,000 tons of freight, whereas in 
1894 almost 1.g09 cars were needed. In 1Nc¢9 1 loco- 
motive hauled 46,300 tons, but in 1894 the tonnage 
haul was only 31,900. The number of locomotives 
per mile of line was constant from 1894 to 1899, but 
the ton mileage duty increased in that period from 
88,241,000,000 to 123,667,000.G00, or 40 per cent. Dur- 
ing the same period tse trainload increased from 182 
to 243 tons, the average mileage haul being about 


_ constant. 


Compare with the traffic figures just given the rec- 
ord of mileage income and the significance of the 
increased trainload is very obvious: Gross earn- 
ings per mile in 1894, $6,109, and in 1899, $7,005. 
Net per mile in 1894, $1,946, and in 1809, $2.435. 
Surplus per mile 1804, $261; in 1809, $283. 

The application of this method of study to any 
railway is of the utmost value. Take Rock Island 
as an example. For the years 1900 and rogor this loco- 
motive equipment increased 1,415 per cent; freight- 
car equipment increased 5.8 per cent. Ton mileage 
increased 8.8; rate for revenue ton mile constant at 
0.99. ‘That is to say the tonnage carried increased 
much faster than the increase of equipment, show- 
ing a marked gain in trafic density and consequently 
to be of special importance. Increased loads on a 
higher economy in operation. 

Right here maintenance and bettermen outlay begin 
poor roadbed mean disproportionate fuel consump- 
tion. ‘Curves are almost as wasteful a power as 
grade and the heavier the load the more uneconum- 
ical dose a sharp curve or a steep gradient become. 
To reduce cust of transportation not only must the 
same labor be distributed over many more tons of 
freight, but the equipment and roadway must be al- 
tered to meet the increased density of traffic. Hence 
it is necessary to spend millions of dollars to cor- 
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rect the alignment of tracks and prune away grades. 
These things indeed cost money and possibly defer 
dividends, but they render permanently possibie great 
trafic economies which otherwise would be offset 
by traffic wastes. 

The Union Pacific system has spent millions within 
the last two years for the rectifying of curves and the 
effect is even now visible. Observe a few compari- 
sons of 1899 and 1900: ‘Tons, per train, 1899, 309.79; 
1900, 343.80. Locomotives in service, 361 in 1899; 
353 in 1900. Freight miles run in 1899, 7,834,867; in 
1900, 8,210,986; tons carried, 1899, 4,350,224; 1900, 
4,872,212; freight earnings increase 16.65 per cent.— 
Chicago News. 
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The Fourth at Toledo 


The Socialists of the city received goods news 
yesterday. It came in the form of a letter from H. 
Gaylord Wilshire, accepting an invitation to speak 
in this city on the evening of July 4. 

Mr. Wilshire is one of the most prominent So- 
cialists of the United States, and is editor and pub- 
lisher of Tur CHALLENGE, an illustrated weekly 
magazine devoted to Socialistic agitation. Mr. Wil- 
shire has plenty of the world’s goods at his com- 
mand and spends his money lavishly in defense of a 
principle of government, the motto of which is 
“From each according to his ability, to all according 
to their needs.” [.? Ha!\Hat] 

Mr. Wilshire recently challenged William Jen- 
nings Bryan to discuss the trust problem with him, 
and offered the “peerless one of the Platte” $10,000 
to meet him on the rostrum, which offer was declined. 
The California millionaire also tried to call into de- 
bate Tom L. Johnson, who also made several con- 
flicting excuses for not “being able” to meet him. 
Mr. Wilshire is now at Detroit attending a national 
conference of reformers. 

In a letter received yesterday from him he says 
he has no objection to speaking from a store box 
on the public square, or any other old place where 
the people may be reached. What arrangement will 
be made for him has not yet been decided—Toledo 
(O.) Times. 
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The Detroit Conference 


As most Socialists will doubtless watch with some 
curiosity the, proceedings of the Detroit convention, 
the symposium upon that subject which appears on 
the front page of this issue of the Workers’ Call, 
will perhaps interest our readers to some extent. 
The writers, who are well-known members of the 
Socialist party will attend this convention for the 
purpose of observing its drift, and advancing the 
Socialist position for the consideration of the hete- 
rogenous body of “reformers” of which the conven- 
‘ion is composed. 

[t is perhaps unnecessary to observe that these 
comrades will be present merely in an individual 
capacity and with no thought whatever that they 
represent the organized forces of Socialism as duly 
accredited spokesmen, and a perusal of their re- 
spective articles will at once dissipate any suspicion 
that they are liable to compromise or limit the full 
demands of revolutionary Socialism. 

A large number of this issue will be sent to De- 
troit and every member of the conference supplied 
with a copy. While this in itself may perhaps not 
be productive of immediate results, it will at any 
rate destroy the possibility of any “reformer” plead- 
ing ignorance of the Socialist position as an ex- 
cuse for requesting fusion on a basis of “mutual 
concession” or compromise. 

We venture to say in conclusion that the posi- 
tion taken by the writers of these articles will meet 
with the unanimous approval of all class-conscious 
Socialists—Workers’ Call. 
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The Hidnapped Millionaires 


Frederick U. Adams, well-known as the author of 
“President John Smith” and editor for several years 
of The New Tome, has written a.book which the 
hest critics declare to be one of the masterly produc- 
lions of a year famous for great books. The theme 
is the kidnaping of Palmer J. Morton, Andrus Car- 
mody, John H. Rockwell, R. J. Kent,Hiram Havan 
and Simon Pence, the six most powerful financial 
magnates of New York. They are marooned off the 
coast of Mexico and have a series of adventures as 
thrilling as those of the heroes of Stevenson’s sea 
tales. While on the island they discuss with Sid- 
ney Hammond—a scholarly lawyer and reformer— 
the great question of trusts and government owner- 
ship of natural monopolies. Those who have read 
Mr. Adams’ books and editorials on these topics may 
anticipate a treat in “The Kidnaped Millionaires.” 
The New York Journal devotes two pages to a re- 
view of the book, and it promises to surpass all 
records. It is a book of 504 pages and the critics as- 
sert that it does not contain a dull paragraph. “The 

Kidnaped Millionaires” is published by The Lothrop 


? 


Publishing Company of Boston, who have attained 
such a phenomenal success with “Eben Holden.” 
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Bryan says he wants to see the Republican party 
nominate Hanna for president in 1904. Good! 
Then let the Democrats nominate Bryan again and 
the Social Democratic Party will have a beautiful 
opportunity—The Worker. 
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THE FAILURE of JONESISM 


The fallacy of Mayor Jones’ policy of no party receives a strik- 
ing exemplification in ‘his own particular case. Here we have a man 
whose platform approaches very close to that of Socialism; who is 
known to be honest, who is admittedly striving to benefit humanity, 
with no suspicion of his being personally ambitious for office or to 
go down in history as either a hero, a martyr or a “leader.” I say 
here are all the conditions but one at hand to place a man in position 
to get his views considered by the public, yet they are not considered, 
simply owing to the lack of that single condition, viz., a party of 
adherents to propagate his ideas. ‘To the extent that Mayor Jones’ 
ideas are in line with scientific Socialism, he owes it largely to the 
organized Socialists that such ideas are spread among the people. 
Therefore, I cannot understand how a man as sensible as Mayor 
Jones certainly is in many ways, does not come in hand and hand 
with the organized Socialist movement. 

As for myself, while THe CHALLENGE is admittedly not a party 
organ, yet today it is owing almost entirely to the efforts of organ- 
ized Socialists that it 1s making such a howling success. My aim in 
life is to spread Socialism. J make no fetich of the Socialist party, 
but I would like Mayor Jones to tell me how I could have been 
preaching Socialism in halls and from the street corners of Chicago 
for the past several nights if there were no Socialist organizations 
to arrange such meetings? For the effective spreading of Socialist 
thought the individual can do nothing, standing alone, compared 
with what he can do when backed by an organization. 

And then consider the question of vote-getting and election to 
office. I suppose Mayor Jones would probably find it more difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to be elected Mayor of Toledo as a candidate of 
the Socialist Party, whereas as an Independent he romps into the 
office. However, it’s a very grave and uncertain question as to 
whether it helps Socialism as much to have a Socialist elected as an 
Independent, by virtue of his personal popularity, as it does to have 
him defeated as a candidate of the party. I myself feel that defeat 
with the party is better than victory without it. Eleven years ago, 
when I was nominated by the Socialist party for Congress, in Los 
Angeles, I had it conveyed to me that I might be endorsed by one of 
the old parties if I would stand as an “Independent” instead of a 
party nominee. It was said that I could get a personal endorsement 
but that it was hopeless to expect the Socialist Party to be endorsed. 
Of course, the overtures were not considered. I would have had no 
personal satisfaction in going to Congress in this semi-underhand 
manner, nor do I think it would have been any great benefit to 
Socialism. ‘Today in Los Angeles I think it would be generally 
admitted that if I simply wished to go to Congress without reference 
to Socialism, that I would stand infinitely a ‘better chance running 
as in “Independent” than as a Socialist Party regular candidate. 
In other words, many people would vote for me as a “person” who 
refuse to vote for me as a “Socialist.” 

However, it seems to me that being elected to Congress, even if 
one is a well-known Socialist, simply as an “Independent,” is of 
comparatively little importance with standing with the organized 
movement in defeat. 

Socialism is not an individual movement. It is a movement of 


the whole people. The man who can push the Socialist party along 
an inch is doing more for Socialism than the man who pushes him- 


self a mile. 
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WHAT THE EDITOR’S DOING 


Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, IIl., June 25, 1901. 

Mr. A. M. Simons piloted me today up to Governor Altgeld’s 
law offices, where I was to meet the Governor’s law partner, Mr. 
Darrow, who is considered one of the most brilliant orators in the 
country. 

Mr. Darrow has strong leanings toward Socialism, and we are 
in hopes he will be on the stump for us in the next campaign. I 
unfortunately missed seeing him today, as he was called to court, 
but I had the pleasure of talking to Governor Altgeld. The first 
thing the Governor said was, as usual, viz., that THe CHALLENGE 
was quite the most wonderful thing that had ever happened. That 
notwithstanding his being the busiest man in Chicago, and that he 
had a mass of papers coming to his office, he never failed to give 
THE CHALLENGE a full reading, and that there was no paper that 
interested him so much. ~ 

He said that the United States was becoming very Socialistic 
in sentiment, and that at any time some comparatively unthought-of 
and apparently, at the time, unimportant event, might crystallize a 
great political and social movement. The times were ripe for such 
an event. 

He quoted Governor Stone of Missouri as saying that 49 out 
of 50 of the people of Missouri wanted government ownership of 
railways. 

After leaving the Governor we looked in on Mr. A. L. Baker, 
President of the Board of Trade. Mr. Baker is also an ardent 
admirer of THE CHALLENGE and generally sympathetic with pro- 
gressive thought. It is very significant that the man who holds 
what is really the most important industrial office within the gift 
of Chicago capitalists should be Socialistically inclined. The world 
do move. 

I also met Mother Jones today in the office of the International 
Socialist Review. She was on her way from Omaha back to her 
beloved Pennsylvania miners. She is a thorough-going Socialist 
and an indefatigable worker. No one has the influence over the 
miners that is wielded by this remarkable woman. She is about 
sixty vears of age, I should guess, is of Irish birth, but has long been 
in America. She said some years ago that the silk mafufacturers 
happened to notice that the daughters of the coal miners had noth- 
ing todo. ‘Such laziness must not be permitted,” said they, “and 
anyway we feel it our duty to provide a means for the miner’s family 
to have a larger income by giving his daughters work.” . Silk fac- 
tories were established in the coal mining district to take advantage 
of the cheap girl labor. The natural economic result followed. The 
wages required by the miner to support his family were reduced by 
the amount of the wages his daughters could earn throwing silk. 
His wages fell just that much, and the result is that the miner and 
his family have exactly the same income today as before his daugh- 
ter’s labor was given to the silk factory. It is simply a duplication 
of the story of the wages of the New England cotton mill operatives. 
At first the man alone worked, and his wages were enough to sup- 
port the family, but as soon as his wife and children went into the 
mill to help him increase his income, his own wages fell off just 
that much, so that today his wages alone are insufficient to support 
the family, and his wife and children must work. 


Tonight I spoke to a fine street meeting in Englewood. 
H. G. W. 
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THE EFFECT of BRYAN’S SILENCE 


Chicago, Ill., June 28th, root. 
H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal :— 

My Dear Sir: This letter will find no response from you because your 
language is neither that of a man seeking the truth nor believing the truth. 
Your challenge to Col. Bryan, as what you say to and about him, precludes the 
possibility of his even taking notice of you or your challenge, You may be right 
and he wrong, but one thing is certain Mr. Bryan is a gentleman and scholar, 
and until your language changes, the American people will be slow to be con- 
vinced that you are giving your challenge in good faith. You are good at ad- 
vertising. I may be wrong, but that is the impression you are giving thousands 


of people like myself. Print this and answer if you like; it is the truth. 
Fraternally yours, O. S. GRINNELL. 


This is a personal letter and should properly be answered by 
Mr. Wilshire, but as the editor is in the East, I am going to answer 
it myself, and embrace the opportunity to tell Mr. Grinnell and 
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others of his class a few things that they might never know from 
Mr. Wilshire, if he answered such attacks upon his sincerity of 
purpose in challenging Messrs. Bryan, Johnson, et al. 

It would be impossible for me to state positively why these 
public men do not accept a challenge to debate Socialism, strongly 
as I believe that fear of defeat alone deters them, but their refusal 
to take the rostrum against that theory of government and to defend 
the political faith to which they own allegiance has called the atten- 
tion of thousands to the fact that no one can be found hardy enough 
to openly dispute the claims of Socialism, and has set the people 
to studying the beautiful tenets of that growing doctrine. This 
was the object in view when Mr. Wilshire began to challenge prom- 
inent men of the old parties to meet him in debate. He did not 
expect that they would accept his challenge, but he did expect that 
people would wonder why they refused, and in this he has not 
been disappointed. At the same time nothing would have given 
Mr. Wilshire more satisfaction than to have had either Mr. Bryan 
or Mr. Johnson agree to meet him in a joint debate. There would 
have been an inestimable public service rendered by such a debate, 
for it would have brought before the people in an attention-com- 
manding manner the different solutions offered for the industrial 
crisis that is upon the country. The country is in a bad way; 
everybody admits that; and the only thing to do is to adopt the 
most reasonable and sensible plan to remedy the wrong. The 
Socialists think they have not only the best, but the only solution, 
and they are always confident that the people will so decide when 
the case is laid before them, and hence they honestly welcome a 
chance to debate the matter with anyone who espouses in any way 
the continuation of the present competitive system. If the adher- 
ents of the old parties and principles are equally confident of the 
correctness of their position, what do they think—what must they 
think—of the refusal of their leaders to discuss the subject under 
any condition? Do you think, Mr. Grinnell, that Mr. Bryan would 
have met Mr. Wilshire in debate under any consideration as long 
as the subject of the debate was to be “Shall the Nation Own or 
Destroy the Trusts?” Did the offer of $10,000 offend his dignity 
so greatly that he refused? Why then did Mayor Tom Johnson, 
who was not offered any money, refuse? 

If Mr. Wilshire thinks that Mr. Bryan is not honest in his 
belief, or that he is afraid of defeat if he should meet a Socialist 
in debate, has he not as much right to say so as you have to say 
that you do not think that Mr. Wilshire is sincere in his challenge? 
Maybe you are willing to put up $1,000 as a forfeit that you will 


pay Mr. Wilshire $10,000 if he can carry an audience for Social- 
ism against an opponent to be furnished by you, the debate to be 
in any city selected by him. Or say any city to be selected by you. 
Surely there can be found some prominent defender of trusts who 
has not been mortally offended by Mr. Wilshire’s plain English 
who will come to the defense of the people against this “wild and 
dangerous” heresy. 

Just lay aside any “impressions” Mr. Wilshire’s challenges 
have given you and the other thousands you mention, and see how 
many men you can find who will agree to dispute the claims of 
Socialism from a public platform. 

I have no sympathy for Mr. Bryan. If he is sincere in his 
beliefs he should be willing to defend them. If he is not, he is 
acting a dishonorable part in continuing to preach them on the 
stump and through his paper. If the “Great Commoner” thinks 
he can surround himself with a wall of silence and pass by in con- 
tempt the discussion of vital questions, it is an easy thing to see 
what will become of the “G. C.” 

The American people are not all fools, however much the 
politicians might like to think them so, and the refusal of Bryan, 
Johnson and others of their political stripe to discuss Socialism is 
resulting in the people asking why they refuse. A man may be a 
gentleman and a scholar, and I have no doubt in the world that 
Mr. Bryan is all of that, but if he expects to be a statesman he must 
be able and willing to meet and disprove principles of government 
that he claims are unsound, otherwise he must expect to be hustled 
into the ranks of the gentlemanly and scholarly “has beens” which 
are counted by the masses as but one degree higher than “the never 
wases.” 

That the people consider Mr. Wilshire perfectly sincere is evi- 
denced by the phenomenal growth of his paper, and by the deluge 
of letters from all classes approving his course in publicly exposing 
the impossibility of getting a prominent politician to debate on 
Socialism. An even ten thousand posters of his challenge to Bryan 
have been posted throughout the United States at the expense of in- 
dividuals who have faith in his sincerity of purpose, and during 
his “‘vacation” in the East he is quite unable to fill the engagements 
where he is earnestly requested to speak. So you see, Mr. Grinnell, 
that it doesn’t really make much difference whether Mr. Bryan meets 
Mr. Wilshire or not, as far as the spread of Socialism is concerned, 
but it will make a big difference to Mr. Bryan when the people 
realize why he will not debate. And they are beginning to realize, 
in spots, all over the country. A. B. Bynon. 
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MR. TOTTEN WANTS TO DEBATE 


HEADQUARTERS TRAILL COUNTY 
INDEPENDENT-DEMOCRATIC COUNTY CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 
AS (Ce ASELEY, Grorce McIntyre, J. E. Torren, 
Chairman. ‘Treasurer. Secretary. 
Mayville, North Dakota, June 20, 1901. 


Mr. H. Gaylord Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. :— : 

Dear Sir: In some of the recent issues of THe CHALLENGE, for which I 
sent in six months’ subscription a short time ago, you have devoted a great deal 
of space and given considerable prominence to your attempts to get Mr. Bryan 
and Mr. Johnson to debate with you on the question of “Trusts” and of your 
failure to secure the desired result. Since you have been so unsuccessful in ar- 
ranging a debate with men of natiunal reputation, perhaps you would not con- 
sider it an entire waste of time to “tackle” someone who has not yet aspired to 
the presidency, and if, as 1 should imply from some of your statements, you have 
a standing challenge to all comers, 1 should be most happy to oblige you. Iam 
not a rich man nor a great man, but I have been before ihe people as a candidate 
for Representative to the State Legislature from the Eighth District of North 
Dakota, and during the campaign of 1900 addressed the people on the issues of 
the day in nearly all the towns in the district. If it is a fair implication from 
statements made in your paper, as referred to above, that you have a standing 
challenge to all comers, | desire herewith to accept the same upon the following 
terms: 

1 will agree to meet you in public debate, at any time in the near future, in 
Fargo, Minneapolis, Los Angeles, or any other city agreeable to us both, then 
and there to discuss *““Vhe Solution of the ‘rust Problem’—you to take the open- 
ing speech of forty minutes setting forth scientific Socialism as the correct solu- 
tion of this problem, and I to take forty minutes for reply; you to pay all ex- 
penses of billing, advertising, hall rent, my traveling expenses and hotel bill, and 
I to put up bond for two hundred ($200.00) dollars with a third party, as surety 
for my meeting you at time and place mutually agreed upon; leaving to our 
seconds all other arrangements of meeting. 

If the above meets with your approval, and you are really anxious to meet 
someone on the public platform in a discussion of the question as stated, I shall 
be very pleased to hear from you as soon as convenient. If you desire refer- 
ences as to my standing in the community in which I reside, 1 shall be very 
pleased to furnish you with them. Believe me, 

Sincerely yours, J. Eopwarp Torren. 

Dear Mr. Totten: It is certainly very self-sacrificing on your 
part to offer to come to Los Angeles and debate with me, provided 
[ pay your hotel and traveling expenses, but I assure you tnat leav- 
[ pay y g ex] y 
ing out our friends, Brother Bryan and Ponty Morgan, | could get 
nearly the whole of America to work for me for a free excursion 
on such terms. Now, I am not in the California tourist business 
When the hotels and railroads of California employ me to get up 
continental picnic parties to visit Los Angeles and debate with me 
in exchange for board and lodging I promise you that you have the 
premier place on the list of the first chosen. Shortly, defeating a 
Totten is not worth paying his hotel bill. However, if you want 
to see the Los Angeles sights and wish to have a chance of making 
your expenses of the trip Pll tell you what [ will do. I will meet 
you in debate in this city upon the terms as laid down by you as 
to time and subject, and if the audience vote you have defeated me 
I will present you with $500. I will pay all expenses of the meet- 
ing, whether I win or lose. If I’ come through Mayville, I will 


meet you on your own proposition—H. G. W. 
se * 


THE EDITOR WRITES FROM DETROIT 


Detroit, July 2, 1901. 

The Social and Political Conference has now been in session 
for three days, and will adjourn tomorrow, after passing certain 
resolutions. ‘The attendance has averaged over two hundred, and 
while the number of Socialists in attendance who are members of 
the Socialist party is very limited, I should say that seemingly the 
whole conference is a Socialist body. Walter Thomas Mills, Sey- 
mour Steadman, Mrs. Corinne Brown, A. M. Simons and myself 
have been pouring hot shot into them every day, and we have had 
not a single return shot. It is true there are a few Single-axers 
and other non-Socialists here, such as philosophical anarchists, tem- 
perance men, and direct legislationists, who all crow for their own 
chickens, but they don’t attempt to criticise Socialism when we jump 
on their pets. 

The usual program is for the reformer to make his little speech 
in:favor of his particular hobby, and then for the Socialist to riddle 
it; then the next subject for discussion is set up for the Socialists to 
knock down. It’s a fine game of ten-pins, and the reformers are a 
fine lot of “set ’em up again” boys. 

I really feel sorry for them. If they would only occasionally 
take one of the ten-pins and shy it at us instead of meekly setting 
it up to be knocked down, there would be a little spice to the game. 
| have been looking for a scrap now for lo! these many years, and 
it would seem that I shall go to my grave a disappointed man. De- 
troit was the last hope. If a Socialist cannot get reformers in con- 


me publish his letter. 


vention to disagree with him in 1901, what hope has he for 1902? 
‘The whole amount of the matter is that it is very doubtful if there 
will ever be another such political conference. Most of the people 
attending this conference will be out-and-out Socialists before an- 
other year rolls around, and there will not be enough material de- 
veloped meanwhile to justify another conference of those who want 
to reform without being Socialists. 

Lam, like most other Socialists, of a rather suspicious tempera- 
ment, when I see a man devoting much time to political work who 
is not a Socialist. The politician who is not working for number 
one is a rare bird. However, as far as the members of this con- 
ference are concerned, my own impression is that the only reason 
they are not all avowedly out-and-out Socialists today is solely 
owing to the fact that they do not fully comprehend Socialism, and 
not because they think that such a declaration would hurt them 
-ndividually. 

The theory of some Socialists, that this conference was simply 
gotten up to father a new third party to head off the Revolutionary 
socialist movement I considered all bosh from the beginning, and 
the results have justified my foresight. 

For instance, yesterday I attended the group composed of those 
who were to consider the advisability of taking steps for political 
action. ‘This was “the third-party group,” so-called. Simons and 
I were the only men there members of the organized Socialists. Of 
course, it must be understood that attendance at this meeting did 
not imply that those attending favored a third party, but simply 
that they considered the old parties worthless for the purpose of 
bettering social and political conditions. [ suppose about fifty were 
in attendance. After a few desultory remarks were made, Simons 
got up and made a crushing speech in favor of the group giving up 
all idea of forming a new third party when there was a Socialist 
party already formed and a ready-made instrument for them to use 
to carry out the only thing worth having politically, namely, So- 
cialism. He delineated the evolution of politics in Europe, of the 
failure of liberalism in Italy, France, Germany and England, to 
respond to the modern-day requirements, and compared any other 
movement than Socialism in this country to the decaying liberal 
parties of Kurope and to our own already decayed Democratic 
Party. Heasked them why they should not throw in their lot with 
an International Party already casting seven million votes and with 
a literature and product of the culture of the world. He offered 
chem a party fully equipped with its complete machinery for propa- 
ganda, not only in the world at large, but in this country in partic- 
ular. He said that the Socialist Party of America cast nearly 150,- 
000 votes in our last election, and that in every State there was al- 
ready existing the framework to build up a great political party. 
He said, “Here is a party that already has a platform which accords 
with your ideals. It is a party that is managed upon the most dem- 
ocratic basis, and ‘one in which the initiative and referendum is in 
complete operation.” 

1 don’t know how many non-Socialists there were and they did 
not let anybody know it. 

I then had my little spiel, following up on Simon’s line, and 
with him urging them to come over to the Socialist Party, and as 
a preliminary move to appoint a committee of three to attend the 
Socialist Convention to be held in Indianapolis on the 29th. Now 
you hot Socialists who were terrified that Socialism would be be- 
trayed and put back several thousand years if Socialists attended 
this convention, please come up to the captain's office and apologize 
when [tell you that Simons’ resolution went through with a whoop 
unanimously. You now have one more play to make, and that is 
to get up on your hind legs and warn the Indianapolis Convention 
to barricade its doors against this committee of three, for fear they 
will kidnap our 250 little delegates and divide them up half and half 
to Mark Hanna and Dick Croker. have had a few letters from 
wise men among the Socialists, who were suckling babes in Social- 
ism when | was already aged, warning and beseeching me not to 
go to this conference because, forsooth, | would compromise Social- 
ism. | would like to publish these letters, as well as a few others 
criticising my style of running Tu CuALleNnce, but I must reluet- 
antly forego adding to the merriment of nations because all these 
advising wiseacres especially refuse me the privilege of giving their 
precious views publicity. 

Now, [ don’t wish to put myself on record as saying that I am 
above and beyond advice, but I do here and now request that any- 
body who wishes to criticise me or THe CHALLENGE will kindly let 
I am out for criticism, and the hotter it is the 
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better I like it. Now, come up, you purists, who would rather have 
the Socialist Party remain a hundred strong, provided they all can 
repeat Karl Marx by heart, than see Socialism fully established by 
men who don’t know the meaning of surplus-value. 


Come up, you Revolutionary Socialists, who would rather see 


me write editorials suppressing the vowel “I,” which nobody would 
read, than to see me incidentally make myself out an egotistical ass 
to asses while | get fifty thousand to imbibe Revolutionary Social- 
ism. I consider that I have perfect liberty to make an ass of myself 
if I wish to do so, and all I say is that if anyone doesn’t think so 
he will kindly allow me to publish his letter when he: writes to tell 
meso. Iam satisfied to let the readers of THe CHALLENGE judge 
who is the real ass and who wears the mask. My theory is that it 
takes an ass to catch an ass, and I would like to catch a Socialist 
ass for my menagerie, just as much as any other kind of an ass. 

Here were all these wise, but timid ones terrified to death lest 
that Detroit Conference would capture the Socialist movement if 
the really strong and representative Socialists should attend. How- 
ever, less than a half dozen ordinary, plain Socialists have come here 
and captured the conference. I say captured the conference, and I 
mean what I say. The few Socialists who have been here have 
simply carried everything before them at every stage of the game. 
They have not only prevented any third party movement, but they 
have directed whatever force this conference may have into the 
Socialist movement, as it is now organized. 

The Socialist Group met yesterday afternoon and appointed me 
and Dr. Carr and Simons to draw up the following resolutions to 
present to the full conference for adoption tomorrow: 

RESOLVED: 

First—That the producer should have his ‘product. 

Second—That the only guarantee of this result 1s the owner- 
ship by the producer himself of the land and machinery necessary 
to production. 

Third—That inasmuch as it is an economic law that industry 
operated on the largest scale is the most economical and therefore 
the most desirable, the people should own and operate all industry 
upon such a scale. 

Fourth—That inasmuch as the people already have at hand, in 
their various city, state and national governmental organizations, 
the necessary framework for the construction of an organization for 
the operation of industry, the people, through these various govern- 
ments, take over all the land and machinery for their own joint 
ownership and democratic management in order that they may be 
able to distribute to themselves what they produce. 

Fifth—That to attain this result we declare necessary the suc- 
cess of the political party representing the class which desires these 
ends. 


Detroit, July 3. 

The convention has just adjourned. ‘The resolutions of the 
Socialist Group, after being passed seriatim with a few minor 
amendments, were finally, when voted upon as a whole, laid on the 
table by a vote of 35 to 30. 

It was really very delightful to me to see again my predictions 
come out. I was the chairman of the resolution committee of the 
Socialist Group, and in the formulation of the resolutions, it was 
decided to draw them up on the wedge plan. ‘That is, to have first 
an innocent little declaration that everybody would be bound to 
accept. So we simply said in our first clause, “That the producer 
should have his product.” It ‘was pretty hard for anyone not a 
lackey of Ponty & Co., or a fool, to vote against that. However, 
we did have six cranks who voted against it for various technical 
reasons, but there were forty-five who voted for it. 

Resolution No. 2 went through 43 to 9. Then No. 3 went in 
sailing, 38 to6. No4 went through, 35 to 1. These two together 
were aimed at recognizing the evolution of industry into monopoly, 
and that the only remedy was governmental ownership. When we 
came to No. 5, which declared for the Socialist Party, a number of 
the “reform” gang saw that they were up ‘to the brink of an unex- 
pected precipice. A fuller vote came out than on any other resolu- 
tion, but it went through, 27 to 20, after being amended to read, 
“That to attain this result we declare necessary the success of a 
political party representing the people who desire these ends.” 

Then the funny thing occurred. The Conference suddenly 
found itself in our Socialist trap. It did not actually realize where 
it was at until it heard the lock click and the bars fall. However, 
it had one last chance of escape, namely, by stultifying itself when it 


came to voting on the resolutions as a whole. It took that course 
and voted 35 to 30 to break up the work it had just finished. 

However, of course, the mere fact of voting to lay on the table 
the resolutions as a whole that were acceptable as parts simply illus- 
trates the position of the average man as to Socialism. I can al- 
ways take any man right along with me, step by step, into admitting 
the whole Socialist contention, but to get him to admit that he has 
swallowed it is a very different matter. 

It’s like showing a man a barrel of water and telling him that 
he can drink it in a week. He will not believe it possible. Give 
it to him a glass at a time, and before he knows it he has downed 
the barrel. ‘Then tell him what he has done, and he probably will 
still be unable to understand that he can do it again. The human 
brain is a daisy! 

Here are the resolutions as finally laid on the table: 

Resolutions proposed by the Socialist Group of the Second National Social 
and political Conference held at Detroit, June 28 to July 4, 1901. 

RESOLVED: 

First—That the producer should have his product. 

For, 45; against 6. 

Second—That the only guarantee of this result is the ownership by the pro- 
ducer himself of the land and machinery necessary to production. 

For, 43; against, 9. 

Third—That inasmuch as it is an economic law that industry operated on 
the largest scale is the most economical and therefore the most desirable, the 
people should own and operate all industry upon such a scale. 

For, 38; against, 6. 

_ Fourth—That inasmuch as the people already have at hand, in their various 
city, state and national governmental organizations, the necessary framework 
for the construction of an organization for the operation of industry, the people, 
through these various governments, take over the land and machinery for their 
own joint ownership and democratic management in order that they may be able 
to distribute to themselves what they produce. 

For, 35; against, I. 

_ _ Fifth—That to attain this result we declare necessary the success of a polit- 
ical party representing the people who, as a whole, desire these ends. 

For, 27; against, 20. 

I am now off to speak at the hall where the Conference 
has been sitting. It having been given to me free of charge by the 
Conference and not getting Tom Johnson out, I have arranged a 
plain Socialist meeting. Mrs. Corinne Brown, and Mills, Simons 
and I will speak, Mrs. Brown presiding. 


*x* *K x 


MR. WILSHIRE’S ITINERARY 


July 10. Buffalo, N. Y. 
it.) Rochester, N&Y. 
13 to17. New England. 
17 to 23. New York City and vicinity. 
25. springfield, O. 
26. Dayton, O. 
27. Cincinnati, O.; Covington, Ky.; Newport, Ky. 
28. Evansville, Ind. 
29. Indianapolis, Ind. (Socialist Party Convention. ) 
After the close of the Socialist Convention, Mr. Wilshire will 
return to Chicago, where he is scheduled to speak at several meet- 
ings, after which he will visit Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Omaha and 
other cities adjacent to Chicago. 


D. P. Elder and Morgan Shepard 


San Francisco 


Publishers Art Dealers 


Book Sellers 


Manufacturers 


Pacific Coast Agents 


Humboldt Library of Science and Sociology 


(Standard works in science and sociology in good print 
at small cost—send for catalogue ) 
Write also for catalogue of interesting publications 


D. P. Elder and Morgan Shepard, 238 Post St., San Frev-cisco 
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Women @ Socialism 


After mature and deliberate study of the ethics of 
Socialism, together with the fundamental principles 
thereof; all the while with an aching horror of what 
many have feared might be the bloody outcome, a 
quick solution of the vexing question was suggested, 
and is now about to be submitted, as the one imme- 
diate and potent way to a prompt settling of the 
proposition. 

When the voters realize that the ballot is their most 
powerful weapon, then suffering and starvation can 
be soon voted away. 

The weight of economic woe falls no more heavily 
on men than on women, but, unfortunately, the right 
to vote that economic woe out of existence belongs 
only to men; and the majority of men have not 
yet suffered enough. 

Many men call themselves conservative, while in 
reality they are simply pig-headed and satisfied. 

That the law makes a woman the goods and chat- 
tel of her husband, is a pitiful commentary upon 
the justice of our advanced (?) civilization. ‘hat 
she is kept in this humiliating position, with divorce- 
ment the probable result of any attempt to claim 
the control of her own body, is a brand upon the 
manhood of the world. However, her weakness may 
also be her strength; his shame may prove to be 
his crowning glory. 

In her chained hands she holds the key to the sit- 
uation; his virile manhood affords the opportunity 
to unlock the fetters of economic slavery. 

Let each unmarried woman say to her sweetheart: 
I will no longer recognize you, socially or otherwise, 
until Socialism is established ; for you have the power 
to make us both free. 

Let her say this, and mean it. Let each married 
woman say to her husband: From this moment, until 
Socialism is established, I shall deny you your 
marital rights. You have the power to make a sure 
provision for yourself, for me, and for our children. 
Do it at once, and a second honeymoon shall be 
ours, followed by a life free from the haunting fear 
of possible future poverty. 

Let her say this and mean it; mean it with all 
her soul and body. If she is really loved by her 
husband, three months will find him quite ready to 
do his share in the work of economic reconstruc- 
tion. 

If. he is really loved by her, three months’ con- 
servation of her vital forces will prove to him her 
wisdom and her love. 

If her husband does not love her, he doubtless 
will seize the opportunity to obtain a divorce, but 
it would be only a hastening of the inevitable, and 
under Socialism she will not need /iis support; and 
the facts will forever stigmatize him in the eyes 
of society. Verily, “the hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world.” Mary Russet, CRANDALL... 

325 W. First St., Los Angeles, Cal. 

July 1st, 1901. 
SK, ook 
An Interesting Booklet 


“Woman: Her Quality, Her Environment, Her 
Possibility,” is the title of an interesting little booklet 
just issued by the Boston Socialist Press. The 
author is Martha Moore-Avery. The field covered 
is the relationship of Socialism to womankind. As 
the title suggests, every phase of woman’s life is 
dealt with, and that in a manner that betrays deep 
study of the subject and a keen grasp of the vital 
importance to her sex of the consummation of So- 
cialist ideals. 

No better propaganda work could be done for So- 
cialism than the placing of a copy of this little 
book in the hands of every woman in the land, for its 
simple, earnest plea for social and industrial liberty 
to those who bear the brunt of the present unequal 
strife could not fail to make zealous partizans of 
many wives and mothers of men who would other- 
wise pay no heed to the great revolution that is ad- 
vancing with resistless force, bringing with it re- 
lease from the glaring inequalities of opportunity 
that now exist. 

A few extracts from the book will suffice to show 
the depth of the author’s reasoning and the likeli- 
hood of the book to attain the object for which it is 
issued. 

“The highest type of intellectual women are never 
at heart’s ease outside an environment which gives 
them free and equal opportunities with men. Their 
quality, they know, to be unlike that of men, but it is 
not less in power, while all the lesser lights among 
intellectual women with clamor and with clangor will 
keep up the din until their just claims are granted.” 

“Poverty—dependent poverty is a grievous load to 
bear! It is a beast irritated with hunger, physical, 
mental, moral and spiritual; it festers with crimes so 
vile that they may not be mentioned. ‘The fangs of 
this beast strike deep in the flesh of women delicate- 
ly reared; its vise-like claws clutch sturdier women, 
who are scratched and torn, if perchance they are so 
fortunate as to make their escape. Social poverty is 
a blasphemy to the Most High God.” 
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“Our ground has now become more difficult. If 
woman’s economic position is inferior to man’s be- 
cause she may not exercise her right of suffrage, 
what is the reason of the awful chasm between the 
economic standing of man to man? We must look 
behind the power of political equality. We are thus 
brought face to face with the economic inequalities, 
not alone between men and men, but between class 
and class. We are now confronted with the labor 
question, per se. Why are a few persons rich and the 
great multitude of mankind poor? Though men for 
the same work are better paid than women, we must 
lose sight, in great part, of the woman question. At 
this point the woman question has melted into the 
more important labor question; into the question of 
poverty versus plenty; drudgery versus freedom, into 
the question of Socialism versus capitalism.” 

“Ts it true that society must forever press upon the 
limit of the food supply? Is Nature a niggard? 
Perish the thought, its ignorance has already doomed 
many of the race to present damnation, black as hell 
itself!” 

“Slaves were sold at the cost of breeding, just as 
horses were and are. The labor of women may be 
bought in this epoch of industrial development, of 
themselves, even though it be of equal value with 
the labor of men at a lower price because, though 
free, women are better able to protect themselves 
than chattel slaves, they are less able to protect them- 
selves than men with the kingly power of the ballot 
in their hands.” 

“There is no doubt that most women would ever 
prefer to dwell in the realm of personal and domestic 
relationship; would rather pluck pansies for thoughts 
and rosemary for remembrance; are happier as wives 
and mothers occupied with domestic economy and 
social hospitality than in the world of statecraft, 
would prefer homekeeping for the one only man on 
earth, to municipal, state or national housekeeping. 
But although most women do and would (under 
happier conditions) care to occupy themselves in 
the secluded paths of the heart’s emotions rather than 
in the daring arena of intellectual attainment and 
combat, it were no reason for an abrogation of her 
rights. Her door of freedom must be opened and it 
must be kept open! Women must conquer the free- 
dom to live in the private or in the public world 
at her own good pleasure. Confined to domestic 
servitude, with the fire of native freedom ever blow- 
ing in her nostrils, she-beats her bare breasts and 
robs the race of its beauty, its purity and its power.” 

“The Socialist programme is so simple—so highly 
moral and so supremely necessary! Now a few peo- 
ple control all the capital of the country! Then, all 
the people would own and control all the capital of 
the country. Now a few rich persons gain a per- 
sonal benefit from our social power—then, the whole 
people would gain the benefits and advancement of 
our national economic and political power. Now so- 
cial injustice reigns, then equity would be established. 
Now our national life perishes, then it would be 
awakened to new life.” 

“T want to ask you women of these United States 
one question. Is there so base a mother in this great 
country who would choose a slave’s life for her chil- 
dren? Is there a mother to her high-born privilege 
so untrue in all this land that she will not aid in the 
emancipation of the working class? Is there a 
mother who so mocks and blasphemes the Most High 
God that she will not heed the universal call to save 
mankind from crimes so monstrous as these times do 
put upon the race? I think not. I know the moth- 
er’s heart; I know the mother’s agony over the 
dread future of her children; I know the bounty of 
the Universal Mother Love. Ask and ye shall re- 
ceive, seek and ye shall find. Do not think the find- 
ing shall come in the unseen future. It is in: the 
Everlasting Now that the stream of noble enthus- 
iasm, the privilege of the lofty work, the attainment 
to impersonal endeavor is its own reward.” 


* ok Ok 
The Power To Do 


“What we can do is one thing, what we will to 
do is another and a vastly different thing. We some- 
times pride ourselves on our power—“I can do so 
and so’'—and it is something to be proud of and 
grateful for—the power to do. It is also something 
that makes life a serious thing, because the man who 
can do great and noble things is under obligation to 
do them. Can and will—the power and the purpose 
—the opportunity and the decision—are like the two 
wings of a bird; with but one, or with only one 
in use, the bird goes round and round; with one an- 
swering and supplementing the other, the bird soars 
into the heavens, skims the earth and sea, escapes 
its enemies and gathers its food. It is not enough 
that we can do things—we must will to do them, and 


put the force of our personality into the doing of 
them.” 


* Ok Ok 


To read without reflecting, is like eating without 
digesting —Burke. 
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Every permanent improvement of the soil, every 
railway and road, every bettering of the general 
condition of society, every facility given for produc- 
tion, every stimulus supplied to consumption, raises 
rent. The landowner sleeps—but thrives——Thorold 
Rogers. 


“Let The Nation Own The Trusts’ 


(Written for THE CHALLENGE.) 


When once the nation shall own each trust, 
The old wrongs all will die; 
Then love will outlaw evil’s host, 
And all his power defy. 
Then there will be no starving poor, 
Who plead for work or bread, 
Peace will unlock the prison door, 
All will be clothed and fed. 
That time is coming without fail, 
When equal rights for all prevail. 


When once the nation shall own each trust, 
Greed will not rule mankind, 
Nor will rich people longer boast 
Of wealth; but worth of mind 
Will be the standard for true men— 
No more sweet virtue sold— 
Nor seats in office even then 
Be bought with shining gold. 
By doing good all then will try 
To store up treasure safe on high. 


When once the nation shall own each trust, 
The land will all be free, 
Each have a vine-clad home at cost, 
And plant his own fig tree. 
The right to cultivate the soil— 
Make happy those we love— 
To live and thrive by useful toil, 
All men will then approve. 
Wise prophets taught in times of old, 
That land should not be bought or sold. 


When once the nation shall own each trust, 
Competing strife will end; 

Commerce will furnish all things at cost— 
Each neighbor prove a friend— 

None then will try to grasp the whole 
Of earth within his span; : 

Wealth will be measured by the soul, 
For mind will make the man. 

The wise and good will legislate, 

And make just laws to rule the state. 


When once the nation shall own each trust, 
Race, sex and color, too, 
Will find the laws and courts are just 
To all, with rulings true. 
Then men and women each will share, 
In both the church and state, 
An equal right to bravely bear 
All duties, small or great; 
The ballot will be cast by each, 
And none denied the right of speech. 


When once the nation shall own each trust, 
Great combines all will fail, 
The greedy grasp for gold be lost, 
Just precepts will prevail. 
United, true hearts, strong and brave, 
Will work for human good, 
Till wealth becomes the willing slave 
Of one grand brotherhood. 
Wise statesmen then will form a band 
Whose prayer will be: God bless our land. 


When once the nation shall own each trust, 
Love will no more be blind, 

The lower passions will have lost 

Their hold upon mankind. 

Pure temples, full of living light, 
Our bodies will become 

The blest abode where spirits bright 
Make heaven on earth their home. 

The reign of Justice soon will bring 

The Golden Age, where Love is king. 


When once the nation shall own each trust, 
Wage slaves no more will cower 
Beneath the cruel lash of lust; 
Despots will lose their power. 
Each toiler then will prove a man, 
No more a serf or tool, 
His life a pattern fromthe plan 
Taught by the Golden Rule. 
Crime, poverty and war will then 
Give place to peace, good-will to men. 


When once the nation shall own each trust, 
Sweet angels from above 

Will fill each heart, a pentecost 
Of wisdom, light and love. 

Then leaders, blind, with formal chant, 
Will not pervert the Word; 

Religion will be freed from cant, 
And all shall know the Lord. 

When toilers organize, then they 

Will soon behold that dawning day. 


B. M. Lawrence, M. D. 
1164 E. Forty-fifth Street, Los Angeles. 
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A Farmer on Socialism 


Read at the Farmer’s Club picnic, held at Lamanda, 
June 25, 1901, endorsing co-operation. 


I helped to form the Orange Growers’ Exchange in 
Pasadena, thoroughly believing that business of all 
kinds would ultimately have to be co-operated. I 
had but six orange trees on my ranch then and have 
but six now, and, strange as it may seem, all the 
directors of the first board were deciduous fruit 
growers. We had been cinched by commission men 
until we were willing to help anybody co-operate. 
Right across the road from where we hold this 
meeting Mr. Titus had a Salway peach orchard, 
and one year picked and hauled six carloads of 
peaches to Lamanda Station, handed them over to a 
commission firm, and never received a dollar for 
the whole lot. 

As far as I know, life is eternal change; men lay 
by systems, religions, tools, businesses, as we lay 
aside worn garments; things have their use and then 
they are superceded by something better. So with 
the system of competition. It has had its day; it 
has gone to seed. The principle of competition is 
wrong, and every wrong holds within itself its own 
destruction. It does not require prophet vision to see 
that 1n business all old things are passing away. 
The trusts have written as plainly as the warning 
written on the old king’s palace wall, “You must 
co-operate; we, the Trusts, have been forced to; it’s 
business.” 

If everything is not satisfactory within the Ex- 
change, say why; point it out if unjust, and kick! 
and kick!! and kick!!! until it’s rectified; but don’t 
go outside; you may fall among the Philistines and 
be skinned, as many have. 

You must co-operate, whether you wish to or not, 
because co-operation comes after compétition, even 
as day after night. It’s a law of nature and it comes 
by the law of evolution. Ignorance causes all the 
misery on earth, and she hath a devil daughter, prej- 
udice; and it, like a canker, blights and mildews 
many souls and makes them obdurate, so that they 
will have to be ground to powder; and the trust is the 
mill that will grind them. 

At the Orange Growers’ meeting in Los Angeles 
this past winter an orange grower said: “If the 
railroads will not furnish cars, say to the railroad 
companies, we, every last one of us, will vote for 
that political party whose platform says, ‘The govern- 
ment must buy and run the railroads;’” and they 
said, “Oh, my! that will not do; that’s political.” 
The railroad companies could carry every box of 
oranges across the continent and back again, and 
then make a profit; and if they had any human sym- 
pathy when the orange market is busted, they would 
reduce the freight. But no; they are like Vander- 
bilt, “The public be damned; pay your 90 cents per 
box whether we sidetrack oranges on the desert or 
not. 

It has been said to me: “California is so far away 
from the East; it is such a great distance.” No 
wonder our fruit does not pay. New Zealand, 13,000 
miles away from Europe, where she markets het 
mutton and rabbits, wool and butter, etc., has no 
such trouble. A little while ago the steamship com- 
panies were overcharging the people freight and the 
New Zealand government notified the companies to 
reduce their freights or they would put their own 
steamers on. New Zealand today is the best co- 
operated country on the face of the earth; her people 
the best paid for work, and the most contented; 
her jails empty, and no tramps—neither millionaires. 
You must do the same. Form a universal co-op- 
erative commonwealth and run the trusts yourself, 
and you won’t have this infernal worry and fuss 
about how to do business and how to make a living. 

E. A. Bonne. 


Carroll D. Wright, United States Labor Com- 
missioner, says: “And when it (the public) sees 
that instead of ten men, it is five, and instead of five 
it is three. and instead of three it is one man that 
controls all of the raifroad interests of the country, 
it will be found that public sentiment will not be 
afraid of the trend toward Socialism.” 

* OK Ox 

The Daily Virginia-Pilot of Suffolk, Va., says: 
“Nothing is more noticeable just now in current 
opinion than the decided and rapid drift toward a 
certain form of Socialism. * * * The trusts are 
forcing the issue, and in a short time the people 
will be compelled to settle it, once for all.” 

* OK OK | 


Would I fain in my impotent yearning 
Do all this for man? 
And doubt He alone will help him 
Who yet alone can? —Browning. 
* Ok Ok 


It is not things but opinions about things that 
trouble mankind.—Epictetus. 
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Why stay we on the earth, unless to grow?— 
Browning. 
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THE COMING DAY 


By Charles Mackay. 


I hear a song— 
Vivid as day itself; and clear and strong, 
As of a lark—young prophet of the noon— 
Pouring in sunlight his seraphic tune. 


He prophesies—his heart is full—his lay 
Tells of the brightness of a peaceful day! 
A day not cloudless, nor devoid of storm, 
But sunny for the most, and clear and warm. 


He sings of brotherhood, and joy and peace; 

Of days when jealousies and hate shall cease; 
When war shall die and man’s progressive mind 
Soar as unfettered as its God designed. 


It breaks—it comes—the misty shadows fly— 

A rosy radiance gleams upon the sky; 

The mountain-tops reflect it calm and clear; 

The plain is yet in shade, but day is near. 
*x* * * 


Woman Suffrage 


[An address delivered by Hon. J. R. Beasley be- 
fore the Political Study Club of Forrest City, Ark., 
on May 20, tgo1.] 

The subject of my address tonight is Woman Suf- 
frage, and I hope that what I may say on this oc- 
casion will contribute to the progress of the woman 
suffrage cause, which has been very dear to me for 
more than thirty years. 

My attention was directed to this subject for the 
first time in 1868, while I was in Washington City, 
and I then had the pleasure of reading a humorous 
and pathetic speech delivered by an able represent- 
ative of Missouri in the lower house of Congress, 
who evidently believed that nations will never beat 
their swords into plow-shares and spears into prun- 
ing-hooks until the ballot is placed in the hand of 
woman and her more exalted nature is permitted to 
exercise its refining and ennobling influence in the 
political affairs of mankind. j 

The gentleman from Missouri. whose speech was 
published in the Congressional Record, deserves to 
be remembered. 

But in my opinion two of the most influential men 
in England or America who ever advocated the cause 
of equal freedom for men and women were Herbert 
Spencer and John Stuart Mills, both of whom were 
distinguished English philosophers of world-wide 
reputation. Mr. Spencer’s famous work entitled “So- 
cial Statistics” was published in 1851, and Mr. Mills’ 
book entitled “The Subjection of Women,” was pub- 
lished in 1860. 

These books present arguments that cannot be 
overthrown, and they clearly show that corruption 
will reign supreme in all the public affairs of men 
until the great principle of equal freedom is recog- 
nized and established in the organization and consti- 
tution of the government. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that none of the 
great daily newspapers of America are openly and 
boldly opposing woman suffrage. - 

The editors of these papers know that bribe-givers 
and bribe-takers are now controlling the United 
States of America; that all matters of a public 
nature are made subordinate to the interest of the 
trade power and money power, the mightiest, the 
greediest and the bloodiest tyrants that ever existed 
upon the earth; and that the only way to destroy 
these tyrants and overthrow corruption is to en- 
franchise the women and put the law-making power 
into the hands of all the people. 3 

But the great daily newspapers of America are 
owned by capitalists who are in favor of political 
corruption, their interests being in harmony with the 
interest of the trade power and the money power, and 
therefore, while they do not oppose woman suffrage 
openly and boldly, they are nevertheless opposing it 
secretly and: cunningly by keeping the public mind 
constantly occupied with something else. : 

There is nothing new about this method of fighting 
great reforms. It has been practiced by corrupt gov- 
ernments in all ages of the world. And the men at 
the head of such governments have always been in 
the hands of the trade power and money power like 
clay in the hands of the potter. 

Tt is a remarkable fact that Henry C. Carey of 
Philadelphia, a successful merchant and one of the 
ablest writers on Political Economy that ever lived, 
was of the opinion that nearly all the wars that ever 
occurred were brought about and carried on in the 
interest of trade. 

But Mr. Carey seems to have forgotten that both 
the trade power and the money power have plundered 
the world for thousands of years; that the interest 
of one is considered by them as the interest of the 
other; and that both are in favor of corruption in 
public affairs and war with foreign countries, “war 
being the faro-table of governments and nations 

e dupes of the game.” 
on ia well therefore, for us to know that the trade 
power and money power are the most cunning and 
deadly enemies of woman suffrage in America; and 
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it is well for us to know that they are the creators of 
those material conditions which produce nearly all 
the poverty and crime in the civilized world. 

Herbert Spencer, the great English philosopher, 
said the poverty of the poor is the result of class 
legislation enacted for the benefit of the wealthy 
classes, and that the only remedy for this evil is to 
abolish all monarchies, aristocracies and republics 
and put the law-making power in the hands of all 
the people, thus creating a true democratic govern- 
ment, the only kind of government which is not cor- 
rupt. : 

That the poverty of the poor is the result of class 
legislation enacted for the benefit of the wealthy 
classes is an idea which was entertained by the 
French people in 1789 when they rose in rebellion 
against their own government, decapitated King 
Louis XVI and Queen Marie Antonette with the 
guillotine, and cut off the heads of all the aristocrats 
in France except those who fled to other countries. 

“The French Revolution of 1780,’ said Mr. 
Buckle, an eminent English historian, “was the 
grandest event in history,” and I have no doubt that 
it was a blessing to the French people. 

The representative of our country in France for 
several years before the beginning of the great French 
Revolution was Thomas Jefferson, a distinguished 
American statesman. who was personally acquainted 
with many of the wisest men of that kingdom, and, 
in a letter to James Madison. written in 1786 from 
Paris. Mr. Jefferson suggested a nublic measure 
which would render revolutions unnecessary. 

Mr. Jefferson’s idea was that small estates. not 
exceeding a certain amount in value, should be ex- 
emnt from taxation and that all estates the value of 
which exceeded this amount should be subiect to a 
tax increasing in ceometrical ratin. which means 
doubling or trebling on each additional thousand 
dollars worth of property. 

You can see at a glance that this kind of a tax 
svstem would render the existence of millionaires 
inwossible, ard wonld sween all the surplus wealth 
of private individuals into the nublic treasury. thus 
creatine a fund which might he used in various 
henevolent. ways conducive to the happiness of the 
people. 

Another remarkable idea of this wise and good 
man was that nine-tenths of the wars which occur 
hetween nations would not oceur if governments were 
absolutely prohibited from creating an interest bear- 
ine public debt for anv purpose whatever. such a 
deht being in his opinion the head and front of all 
other calamities. because in its train follow taxation, 
wretchedness and opnression. 

Yon perceive, therefore. that the nolicv advocated 
bv Mr. Jefferson in relation to the taxation of prop- 
erty and the creation of interest hearing nublic debts 
would not only clin the wings and cut off the spurs 
of the trade power and monev power, but it would 
ent off their heads also. and make it impossible 
for them to nlunder the world any longer. 

Still. I know of no country that has yet sub- 
stantially adonted either of Mr. Jefferson’s great 
ideas except New Zealand. and there it was done by 
the votes and through the influence of the women. 
who resnonded bravelv to the anneal of natriotic men 
who were striving to promote the general welfare. 

The results in that country have been remarkable. 

t. A rich man is now regarded in New Zealand as 
a social pest. 

2. Land monopoly and wealth monopoly are abol- 
ished. 

3. All of the nublic utilities are owned by the 
government. and their net earnings go into the pub- 
lic treasury. 

4. The only direct tax is a graduated land: tax 
and a graduated income tax. which falls onlv on 
homesteads exceeding $2,500 in value. and incomes 
exceeding $1.500 a vear. 

5. The government sells fertile lands to settlers 
on long credit at a very low price, end loans them 
monev to immrove it at a low rate of interest. 

6. The old neople who need help are pensioned 
out of the public treasury: and 

7. Wise and virtuovs men, who have heen placed 
in office by the votes of women, control public 
affairs. 

Evidently political corruption has been destroyed 
in New Zealand and political righteousness has been 
established through the power and influence of 
woman suffrage. 

And when we remember that it is natural for men 
in every country to imitate the example of- their 
rulers. it clearly annears that no other moral influence 
over the public mind can be compared with that of 
having all public offices of honor and emolument 
filled with men and women of high moral character. 

Therefore, IT am in favor of woman suffrage, not 
only because T love the women, but hecause IT know 
the people of all nations will never be permanently 
prosperous and happy until political corruption is 
destroyed and political righteousness reigns supreme 
all over the earth. ; 
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Wilshire in Chicago 


Local Comrades Install THe CHALLENGE Editor on 
the Public Rostrum and Keep Him There. 


The Chicago comrades know a good thing when 
they see it, and as this knowledge leads them in 
every case to put the aforesaid good thing into op- 
eration, so when H. Gaylord Wilshire, the notorious 
editor of the still more notorious CHALLENGE of 
Los Angeles, Cal., drifted into the city on last Sat- 
urday night, the comrades at once determined to 
place him in circulation forthwith. Comrade Wil- 
shire was by no means disinclined, and promptly 
cleared his decks for action. Within less than half 
an hour after he stepped from the train, he was 
installed on a soap box at the corner of State and 
Congress streets and was telling an audience of 
several hundred people a few things that they really 
ought to have known, but didn’t. On the afternoon 
of the following day he repeated the performance at 
North and California avenues, and the same even- 
ing addressed another very large audience at the 
Socialist Temple, as reported in another column of 
this paper. 

As these preliminaries didn’t seem to weary the 
indefatigable Wilshire, and it was evident that he 
was quite ready to deliver his challenge any old 
place where a crowd could be collected, the local 
party members determined to gratify him (and them- 
selves) to the full in this direction, so Monday even- 
ing found the Los Angeles man confronting a crowd 
of between three and four hundred people under the 
shadow of the Newberry Library on North Clark 
street and Walton place. He was introduced by 
Comrade Simons who told the crowd something of 
the personality of the man who was about to ad- 
dress them, and the Wilshire batteries opened again 
for the space of an hour. If there were any hos- 
tiles in the audience, they evidently deeméd it pru- 
dent to reserve their fire, as no opposition what- 
ever was encountered. On the following evening the 
heathen in the neighborhood of Sixty-third and 
Halsey streets had the same gospel preached to them 
by the same untiring missionary. They also dis- 
played a commendable reticence in questioning the 
accuracy of the speaker’s views, and Comrade Wil- 
shire resumed his journey eastward next morning, 
no doubt carrying with him the impression that 
there are at least 5,000 people in Chicago who, like 
Mr. Bryan, have developed the faculty of observing 
a discreet silence when confronted with an unan- 
swerable argument. 

As a rule, Socialist speakers encourage discus- 
sion and invite hostile criticism from their audience, 
but Comrade Wilshire is undoubtedly the exception 
to this rule. Not, indeed, that he did not strongly 
urge and even dare any of those present to step up 
and controvert his argument, but it would seem that 
after he had spoken his piece, there was not suffi- 
cient “incentive” left amongst the audience to in- 
duce any of them to accept the invitation. It is 
rather a compliment anyhow to the intelligence of his 
Chicago audiences to be able to state that amongst 
them not one fool could be found to rush in where 
Bryan, Tom Johnson, Professor Laughlin and W. 
R. Hearst feared to tread. 

And yet H. Gaylord Wilshire is no “peerless ora- 
tor,’ who deals in “words of learned length and 
thunderous sound.” Nor is there anything particu- 
larly impressive, awe-inspiring or dominating in his 
personal appearance, or persuasive and insinuating 
in his speech. He is merely an ordinary individual 
that has something to say and knows how to say 
it, and knows also that when it is said, the possibil- 
ity of an opposing view vanishes into thin air. And 
the audience agrees with him, if there is any truth 
in the saying that “silence gives consent.” 

Comrade Wilshire is out on an intellectual scalp- 
hunting expedition, but the game, although numer- 
ous, is extremely wary; and as a hunter. he has 
so far not been remarkably successful. Even the 
stalking of the big game preserves in Lincoln, Neb., 
produced no results, the principal quarry taking the 
alarm and departing stealthily from his lair. Com- 
rade Wilshire came here with no trophies dangling 
from his belt and has departed as he came. But 
perhaps the City of Detroit, to which he is bound, 
may afford better sport, as it is reported that a 
covey of “reformers” will shortly congregate in that 
locality, and who knows but he may bag a. specimen 
or two before the usual stampede occurs and the 
timid creatures scurry to cover? At any rate the 
Chicago comrades wish the bold huntsman all pos- 
sible success, and proffer as parting advice the sug- 
gestion that a heavier game bag might be realized if 
Comrade Wilshire were but to open fire with re- 
duced charges, and thus possibly tempt the game 
within practicable rage—Workers’ Call. 

* * * 


Truth is violated by falsehood, and it may be 
equally outraged by silence—Ammian. 
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A Socialist Barometer 


Perhaps the most reliable method of ascertaining 
the power and importance of the Socialist movement 
in any fdreign country can be found in piecing to- 
gether the various opinions of the different capitalist 
parties of such country and making a generalization 
therefrom. It will be found, if things political in 
France are judged from this standpoint, that a con- 
census of capitalist opinions leads unmistakably to 
the conclusion that of all political factors Socialism 
is universally conceded to be the most important, 
in spite of the dissensions within the party, which, 
whenever they occur, are invariably heralded 
throughout the capitalist press of the world as being 
certain proof of the decadence of the Socialist move- 
ment. And although these opinions are mostly given 
from the standpoint of one or other capitalist fac- 
tions, they nevertheless, without exception, point to 
the same conclusion, viz: that Socialism is certainly 
the coming power if not already so. 

Looking over last week’s budget of political news 
from France, as it is given by the press corre- 
spondents, the above-mentioned facts may be easily 
discovered. For instance, on June 22, the second 
anniversary of the present Waldeck-Rousseau min- 
istry was celebrated as a “record-breaking” event, 
having lasted longer than any other, with one ex- 
ception, since the third republic was established. 
M. Waddington, a politician attached to the present 
office-holding faction, in a conversation with a press 
correspondent, asserts that the country has never 
been quieter and business never better than at pres- 
ent. There is, according to M. Waddington, no 
cloud upon the political horizon save one. The pres- 
ent ministry, he says, owes its prolonged existence 
to the fact that the Socialist party is divided, and 
that when this division ceases to exist, the cabinet is 
certain to be overthrown, a complete admission that 
the political destinies of France are in the power of 
the Socialists whenever the latter may see fit to lay 
hands upon them. 

The governor of the Bank of France then adds his 
testimony to the importance of Socialism as a factor 
in French politics, although he contradicts M. Wad- 
dington’s complacent assertion that “business was 
never better,’ by pointing out that French capital 
to the amount of $121,000,00c0 has within the last 
five months been invested chiefly in Russia, Ger- 
many and Switzerland. This “alarming exodus” is 
stated in the reactionary press to be due solely to 
the fact that French capitalists dread expropriation 
through Socialism, and are therefore investing their 
capital in countries where they consider that less 
danger is to be apprehended from a revolutionary 
working class. One of these journals asserts that 
under the third republic the capitalist is to occupy 
a similar position to the nobility under the first. 
The latter lost their heads, the former are in danger 
of losing their property, through the “financial folly” 
of the present cabinet, which is declared to be paving 
the way for an “era of Socialism.” 

Nor does the outlook for the forthcoming gen- 
eral elections, which are scheduled for May of the 
coming year, promise to relieve the situation in the 
slightest degree, but actually intensifies it, from the 
capitalist point of view. It is sorrowfully admitted 
that in spite of the dissensions existing between the 
different Socialist factions, an enormous gain in 
their vote, at the expense of the reactionary ele- 
ments, is almost certain, and to make this still more 
certain the representatives of the Socialist parties 
are working with the utmost energy to remove any 
obstacles which might in any way prevent this con- 
summation. That this forecast is thoroughly ac- 
cepted by those who make it, may be seen in the 
efforts to consolidate the Clerical, Royalist and Im- 
perialistic forces into one homogenous body for the 
purpose of coping with the coming revolution, and 
the attempts to resurrect the spirit of “Chauvinism,” 
as it is called, a political term which implies in 
French something similar to the “Jingoism” of 
England or the aggressive capitalist “patriotism” 
which has been rampant in this country since just 
before the late war with Spain. 

It will be seen from the above, that while a thor- 
oughly united Socialist movement may be highly de- 
sirable at present, and absolutely indispensable in 
the near future, it is nevertheless certain that the 
social revolution cannot be arrested even if perfect 
Socialist unity is not immediately attainable. And 
it is not altogether certain that if such unity did 
exist at present in France that the realization of 
Socialism would be undeniably nearer. While all 
Socialists should recognize that dissensions as to 
tactics spring from imperfect conceptions of Social- 
ism, which are, in turn, reflexes of an imperfect 
capitalist development, it is nevertheless obligatory 
upon them to work constantly for party solidarity, 
which will eventually be accomplished by keeping 
pace with the economic evolution which tends al- 
ways to array modern society into two distinct 
classes with distinct hostile interests. The fact that 
the propertied classes, in spite of their different 
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shades of political beliefs, are fast uniting to defend 
their common interests against Socialism will act 
as a powerful agent in compelling a similar solidarity 
on the part of the working class. When the ad- 
vocates of capitalist exploitation in France thus con- 
fess their recognition of the situation, we may rea- 
sonably infer that they have not overstated the case 
and feel that, on the whole, the movement is in a 
satisfactory condition, although complete union has 
yet to be accomplished—Workers’ Call. 
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EUROPE—“‘After all, what’s the use of Keeping American goods out? Only the Yan- 
Kees who own my workshops would gain by it!'’—Chicago Daily News 


FEAR LOSS OF RARE BOOKS 


British Alarmed Lest Americans Get the Foxwell 
Collection. 


Lonpon, June 25—Alarm has seized upon the 
British Economic association and the London Times 
lest the great collection of economic literature 
gathered by Prof. Herbert Somerton Foxwell of 
University college, London, shall pass into the hands 
of Americans. This famous collection, which is re- 
garded as the most important private library in 
Europe composed of works on political economy, 
contains over 20,000 books and tracts, many of 
great rarity. 

The British Economic association calls loudly 
this morning for financial help to save Prof. Fox- 
well’s books, and declaring the collection to be the 
richest and most remarkable library of the kind ever 
formed. It adds that the books will be shortly sold 
and beseeches patriotic Britishers to hurry up and 
subscribe £10,000 ($50,000) “to preserve them from 
going to the United States, whence they would never 
return.” The Times supports the plea of the asso- 
ciation in a long editorial pronouncing England the 
native land of economic science and saying pathet- 
ically: 

“Bibliomaniacs, like other collectors are now mul- 
tiplying in America, and are bidding in an imperious 
way in the auction rooms of London. Is it right 
that Prof. Foxwell’s unequaled collection of economic 
literature should be carried away from the haunts of 
Adam Smith, Arthur Young and Ricardo by some 
foreigner who is able to draw a big check ?” 

The Times says much more to the same effect, 
asserting also that “America has all the money and 
England all the appreciation.” 

Edmund Brooks of Minneapolis, a buyer of rare 
books, who is now in London looking for prizes, 
said today, to the correspondent of The Daily News: 

“Representatives of the great American book- 
sellers are searching London constantly for interest- 
ing publications. They have not only the cash but 
the taste that makes their selections worthy of note. 


They know the book world thoroughly and are not 
in the habit of letting prizes escape them. I consider 
Americans the most energetic and most discrim- 
inating literary, art and curio collectors in the 
world.’—Chicago News. 


a 
THE GREAT COMMONER SCORED 


H. Gaylord Wilshire Goes to Lincoln to Criticise 
Commoner Editor. 


Lincotn, Neb., June 21.—H. Gaylord Wilshire, 
editor of a Socialist newspaper at Los Angeles, Cal. 
addressed 500 persons here tonight. Wilshire had 
previously challenged Bryan to a joint debate, but 
Bryan spurned the offer and left the city. When the 
Socialist editor came to Lincoln, hired a_ theater 
for the special purpose of a talk to the town’s people 
on the former Democratic candidate. Wilshire’s 
speech was devoted almost entirely to criticism of 
Bryan’s views as regards trusts. He said: 

“Bryan argues that the trusts are owned and con- 
trolled by a few criminal capitalists. The Socialist 
claim is that trusts are the inevitable result of the 
present competitive system. Bryan contends the 
people, by legislation or otherwise, should control 
the trusts. The Socialists assert the people should 
own the trusts. Bryan says Rockefeller’s methods 
are criminal. Socialists say Rockefeller is only the 
natural product of our industrial system, and when 
his energy and genius have built up monopolies which 
menace the public welfare, it is time for the public 
to step in and take for itself what it has created.” 
—Chicago American, June 22. 


Kok 


W. J. Bryan has knocked off from the duties as 
editor of the Commoner and has gone into the lect- 
ure field. Vo edit a paper these hot days is a great 
strain upon a man’s constitution, while to pour forth 
a tide of eloquence an hour long for $1,000 a night 
is exceedingly pleasant. William has discovered one 
thing and that is that one of the traits that distin- 
guish a good man is to know on which side his own 


bread is buttered. To him the different Chautauqua 
assemblies throughout the country are a sweet and 
timely boon.—Peoria Star. 
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